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RETROSPECT. 


Now when I feel the hand of Death 
draw near, 
While yet no laurel stands upon my 
brow, 
I ask what can sustain me, what is dear 
Was dear once and remains so even 
now? 
Fame, Wisdom, Love, the high in- 
heritance 
Of noble words and actions can no 
more 
Beacon my spirit, being changed of 
chance 
To the bright rags on which the crazed 
set store. 


Grown child again I turn my thoughts— 
too late— 
Back to the quiet house upon the hill 
Where shine—alas! more than sea- 
separate— 
Those human hearts I loved, and 
harder still 
Eyes too oft grieved by th’ importunate 
And crooked workings of my hazard 
will. 
Robert Nichols. 





SONNET. 


I am the Prince of unremembered 
towers 

Destroyed before the birth of Babylon; 

And I was there when all the forest 
shone 

While pale Medea culled her deadly 
flowers. 

I heard the iron weeping of the King 

When Orpheus sang to life his buried 
joy 

And I beheld upon the walls of Troy 

The woman who made of death a little 
thing. 

I heard the horn that shook the moun- 
tain tall, 

When Roland lay a-dying, and the call 

That fevered Tristram whispered o’er 
the sea, 

And brought Iseult of Cornwall to his 
side 

I saw the. Queen of Egypt like a bride 


Go glorious to her dead Mark Antony. 


Maurice Baring. 
The New Witness. 





COMFORT. 


Earth has no grief that Heaven cannot 
heal, 
However deep the pain. 
Help us, oh! tender Lord, this truth to 
feel, 
This healing balm to gain. 
We are so weak, oh! Comforter Divine, 
Teach us to know that all our griefs 
are Thine. 


Earth has no grief that Heaven cannot 
cure 
If we have faith, and pray; 
The healing may be slow, but it is sure, 
In His own time, and way, 
He sends us comfort, helps us to resign, 
To say, through tears, ‘‘Thy way, oh, 
Lord! not mine.” 


B. M. Wills. 
The Bookman. 


A LULLABY. 


Because some men in khaki coats 
Are marching out to war, 

Beneath a torn old flag that floats 
As proudly as before; 

Because they will not stop or stay, 
But march with eager tread, 

A little baby far away 
Sleeps safely in her bed. 


Because some grim, gray sentinels 
Stand always silently, 

Where each dull shadow falls and swells, 
Upon a restless sea; 

Because their lonely watch they keep, 
With keen and wakeful eyes, 

A little child may safely sleep 
Until the sun shall rise. 


Because some swift and shadowy things 
Hold patient guard on high, 

Like birds or sails or shielding wings 
Against a stormy sky; 

Because a strange light spreads and 

sweeps 

Across a darkened way, 

A little baby softly sleeps 
Until the dawn of day. 


G. R. Glasgow. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


When the Republicans nominated 
Charles. Evans Hughes to contest the 
Presidential election next November 
with Mr. Wilson, who has been renom- 
inated by the Democrats, they chose the 
man most available for that purpose. 
By this same token, it may be assumed 
that whoever is elected there will be no 
violent change in American foreign pol- 
icies following the inauguration of a 
new Administration, which does not take 
place, however, until March 4, 1917. 

There are many points of likeness 
of character in the two men, and even 
to their careers this likeness extends. 
Woodrow Wilson, lawyer, professor, col- 
lege president, Governor of the State of 
New Jersey, elected through a reform 
movement, and now at the age of 59 
President of the United States, came to 
his present high position by almost the 
same road now being traveled by his 
opponent. Mr. Hughes, lawyer, college 
lecturer, legal adviser to a ‘‘reform”’ 
movement, Governor of the State of 
New York, as a result of his work, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and now at the age 
of 54 the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Either man could have done the work 
of the other so far as education and men- 
tal equipment are concerned, although 
through a chance of taste or fortune 
Wilson trod the more academic path, 
while Hughes entered more deeply into 
the law. They.are men of much the 
same mental habit, both are ‘‘reformers”’ 
in the sense of having acted as spokes- 
men for reform movements, and neither 
is an emotional extremist in any direc- 
tion. Mr. Wilson subscribes to the Dem- 
ocratic faith, and Mr. Hughes to the 
Republican, although it would puzzle 
an enthusiast of either party to define at 
the present time any great fundamental 
differences of party creed other than the 


- general belief that the welfare of the 


country was safer in the hands of one than 
the other, and that it was most desirable 
for the members of the party adhered to 
to have control of the political loaves and 
fishes. 

It is easy for the “‘outs’’ to criticise 
the “ins.” It yet remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Hughes can do more than 
criticise; that he can suggest a workable, 
constructive plan which would be to the 
obvious advantage of the nation to sub- 
stitute for what Mr. Wilson is giving it. 
The situation is in many respects un- 
precedented, for not only the American 
people, but the political managers who 
placed Mr. Hughes in nomination have 
yet to learn in detail his views upon the 
questions of naticnal and international 
interest now the themes of discussion. 
Mr. Hughes went to the Supreme Court 
in 1910. At that time the Tariff was the 
big political issue, supplemented by sev- 
eral other economic questions of direct 
concern to Americans only. The issues 
of the present day, such as the true re- 
lations of America to the European war, — 
the duty of the United States towards 
Mexico, and the need of a much larger 
army and navy were as yet in the womb 
of time. They have since issued forth 
and have assumed supreme importance 
in national politics, an importance ut- 
terly bewildering to the machine politi- 
cian who has been brought up on the 
Tariff, financial and other interior issues 
with an aftermath of civil war memories. 

Every American dependent upon the 
votes of his fellow-citizens for tenure of 
office has been forced to declare himself 
during the past two years upon matters 
in which there was no precedent to fol- 
low, and no safe guide to be found in the 
party text-books. Not only has Mr. 
Hughes escaped all responsibility in these 
matters, but it has behooved him as a 
member of the Supreme Court to give 
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no outward or visible sign of his mental 
processes in relation thereto. It may be 
even that as a conscientious member of 


that august tribunal he hasrefrainedfrom — 


allowing a ‘‘passionate sympathy” to 
arise such as would induce what the psy- 
chologists term a ‘‘complex,’’ or, in other 
words, a judgment into which enters 
sentiment as well as logic and law. Mr. 
Hughes will now have to ‘‘find’’ himself 
and communicate the results of that 
finding to the American people before 
they will be able to measure the support 
that shall be given. The announcement 
of any beliefs and the putting forth of 
political creeds will have to be done 
passionately to carry conviction and se- 
cure followers, for humanity is aweary 
of cut-and-dried political formule. The 
national attitude towards Mr. Hughes 
is now one of hopeful, friendly, and re- 
spectful curiosity. 

The first thought of every American, 
now that thenominees of the two parties 
have been selected, is as to the attitude 
that will be taken by Theodore Roose- 
velt towards the bitter political contest 
now fairly launched in America.* He 
was a candidate for the nomination, 
hardly with the expectation of getting 
it, but more for the purpose of expressing 
his political power. In the regular Re- 
publican Convention he failed to receive 
a tenth of the votes in any single ballot. 
He was nominated by acclamation in 
the Convention of the Progressives, a 
faction of the Republican party existing 
solely because of Roosevelt. This latter 
nomination places him in a position 
where he could run independently if he 
desired to do so, and as he did so effec- 
tively for his own purpose in 1912. Mr. 
Roosevelt now finds himself in a most 
difficult position. He is most anxious 
to defeat Mr. Wilson, and he is not sat- 
isfied with the candidacy of Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Hughes has one chance of being 


elected, and that is through the support 
This was written before Mr. Roosevelt 


nounced his purpose strongly to support Mr. 
Hughes.—Editor of THE LIVING AGE. 






of an enthusiastically united Republican 
vote. The independent candidacy of 
Mr. Roosevelt would almost surely re- 
sult in the re-election of Mr. Wilson. 
The election will be close at the best, 
and the Roosevelt vote would not have 
to be anywhere near as large as it was 
in 1912 to ruin the chances of Republican 
success. It can readily be imagined that 
he finds himself in something of a di- 
lemma. The regular Republican leaders 
have never forgiven him for splitting the 
party in 1912. The whole power of the 
party machinery, which is great, was in- 
voked to eliminate the Roosevelt influ- 
ence from the Convention of June 7. 
Mr. Hughes was selected as the candi- 
date, not because he was liked by the 
Republican leaders, but because he was 
irreproachable in character, had the re- 
spect and confidence of the people, was 
conservative in his views, and had not 
committed himself politically in such a 
way as to alienate any faction of the 
voting public. It might almost be said 
that he was determined upon as being 
most eligible because in many ways he 
was most like Mr. Wilson. To combat 
like with like when both are admirable 
has become a well-recognized feature of 
political strategy. Up to the time this 
is written Mr. Roosevelt has done no 
more than to reserve his decision. He 
has accepted the Progressive nomina- 
tion, but conditionally. It has been as- 
sumed by those most anxious he should 
not conduct a third party campaign, 
that this means he will not do so, and 
that he will even support Mr Hughes 
with the full fervor of his oratory. This 
is going a bit too far, however, for it will 
undoubtedly depend largely upon the 
radicalism and vigor of Mr. Hughes’ 
declarations of belief as to whether Mr. 
Roosevelt will swing his full political 
strength to his support. The two men 
have few points in common, and if Mr. 
Hughes is supported unconditionally by 
Mr. Roosevelt, it will mean that the 
latter has sacrificed his prejudices and 
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doubts to the desire to defeat Mr. Wil- 
son and to return the Republican party 
to power. There is no love lost between 
Mr. Roosevelt and the party leaders and 
managers, hence the last-named consid- 
eration weighs little with him. He is a 
great fighter, a passionate advocate of 
the creed he may happen to favor at the 
moment, and knows no friends if a di- 
vergence of opinion alienates their polit- 
ical support. It is this latter quality 
which always makes it impossible to esti- 
mate accurately in advance the political 
strength of Roosevelt. It is never a 
fixed and determinable quantity owing 
to its shifting ingredients. He has it in 
his power to give Hughes a good fighting 
chance for election or surely to encom- 
pass his defeat. That he will do some- 
thing is the one sure bet. He is the most 
positive force in American political life, 
and therefore the most picturesque and 
interesting. 

The nomination of Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, of Indiana, for the Vice- 
Presidency, or as ‘“‘running mate’’ for 
Mr. Hughes, is a tribute to the westerly 
geographical location of his residence, 
Mr. Hughes coming from New York, or 
what is known in the middle west as 
“back east,’’ and a sop to the old line 
reactionary element in the Republican 
party. Mr. Fairbanks is 64 years old, 
began active life as a lawyer, and has 
been in politics more or less ever since. 
He served for a short time as a United 
States Senator, and was Vice-President 
when Mr. Roosevelt was President. His 
principal claims to fame are his extreme 
height, his lymphatic temperament, and 
the accomplishment of a tour around the 
world. His political strength is negligible 
except in his own State. His views upon 
most public questions are unknown. 
His political conscience is the party plat- 
form or declaration of principles, and 
he may confidently be expected to rely 
upon that document for guidance in his 
political utterances. The renomination 
of Vice-President T. R. Marshall as a 
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“running mate’? for President Wilson 
was done at the request of the latter. 
Mr. Marshall’s political importance is 
on a par with that of Mr. Fairbanks, or, 
in other words, negligible, except so far 
as his home State of Indiana is con- 
cerned. 

The most important question in the 
campaign now in progress is the attitude 
of the candidates and the parties to- 
wards the so-called German-American 
vote. This matter is already to the fore, 
and the Democratic newspapers have 
been quick to seize upon the general 
German endorsement of the Hughes can- 
didacy and the silence of Mr. Hughes 
himself as evidence of a desire on the 
part of the Republican managers to se- 
cure that vote if possible. Before the 
war the bulk of the vote of German or- 
igin was Republican. In many States, 
such as Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
others, the impregnability of the Re- 
publican strength was long maintained 
by the faithfulness of the Germans to 
the party. In very recent years, when 
party lines have become more confused, 
this element has not been so dependable, 
but it is still a fact that the natural 
tendency of the voter of German blood 
is to side with the Republican party. 
The Germans are very much against Mr. 
Wilson. Allied critics of Mr. Wilson’s 
foreign policy may well take note of this, 
for it is most striking and convincing 
evidence that Germany has, to say the 
least, not had it her own way in dealing 
with the American Government. Had 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Root, or any other 
man of pronounced anti-German senti- 
ments been nominated by the Repub- 
licans, such German-Americans as had 
made up their minds to vote for the man 
most friendly to the land of their origin 
would have been hard put to it for a 
choice. As it is they hope to influence 
Mr. Hughes and his managers by a 
prompt evidence of German-American 
support. Mr. Hughes has a very clean 
record so far as the political game is 
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concerned. He is not a favorite with the 
machine politicians because of his inde- 
pendence of them and their organization 
when he was Governor of New York 
State; in fact, he put himself in direct 
conflict with the organization in matters 
of legislation and appointments to office. 


If he is to sustain this record, and there - 


is no doubt but that he will, he has views 
of his own, and will express them without 
fear. Just how closely he was in touch 
with the party managers before the 
nomination was made it is hard to say, 
but it would be a poor compliment to 
the very able men who have dictated the 
course of the Republican party machine 
for many years not to suppose they had 
some inkling at least of where Mr. 
Hughes would stand on the issues of the 
day before they staked their fortunes 
upon his nomination 

Mr. Hughesis probably a human being 
as well as a great lawyer, perhaps even 
more human in his qualities than Mr. 
Wilson, though there are men who have 
known them both who profess not to 
believe that either of them shares with 
average humanity that due measure of 
sentiment, prejudice, impulsiveness and 
passion that mark full-blooded men in 
their conduct of life. Neither the Re- 
publican nor the Democratic candidates 
for the Presidency or the Vice-Presidency 
will call forth that personal enthusiasm 
which has been the lot of others in the 
past. No one of them possesses the 
personal magnetism shown in days that 
are gone by such men as Blaine, Me- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Bryan, and others, 
who have been able to incite their fol- 
lowers to a pitch of almost hysterical 
enthusiasm. Academic precepts and 
logical argument will never take the 
place of a passionate belief enunciated 
by a man whose vital force flows per- 
ceptibly into the minds of his hearers 
and illumines their own convictions. It 
may be that the American nation is 
changing or has changed considerably 
in the past few years. Perhaps a hun- 






dred million people must be appealed to 
in a different manner than sixty million. 
It may be that the social and economic 
structure has been affected to such a 
degree by the infusion of foreign elements 
other than Anglo-Saxon, as has fre- 
quently been predicted would be the 
ease, that no single man can success- 
fully make the personal appeal which 
has marked political conflicts in the past. 
America is less provincial than it was, 
less a distinctly family affair, so to speak, 
and a national political campaign is no 
longer practicable conducted on the 
principles which govern the appeal for 
votes in a small constituency. It is 
rather awe-inspiring to think of the ne- 
cessity of a single man putting his case 
before a community of a hundred 
million people representing in ancestry 
all the nations of the earth, and asking 
them to entrust their home political af- 
fairs and the foreign policy of their 
nation to his direction. Few men 
measure up to such a responsibility, 
though there are always many ready to 
assume it. Perhaps, after all, the day of 
the impersonal campaign has arrived 
in America, a campaign which is really 
to be conducted through a party organi- 
zation speaking through a Press that 
reaches, and is eagerly scanned, by every 
one of the sixteen million voters. 

The Progressive party was organized 
by Mr. Roosevelt in 1912, and he was 
made the Presidential nominee thereof 
in protest to the renomination of Mr. 
Taft by the regular Republicans. In 
the popular vote of the election of 
1912, Mr. Wilson, Democrat, received 
6,293,019 votes; Mr. Taft, regular Re- 
publican, 3,484,956; and Mr. Roosevelt, 
independent Republican, 4,119,507. The 
two Republicans received over 1,300,000 
more than Mr. Wilson, who was elected, 
however, by a liberal plurality. The 
Roosevelt vote cut into the Republican 
vote in such a way that Mr. Taft only 
carried two out of the forty-eight States. 
Roosevelt himself carried six. Each 
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' State votes as a unit, the result of the 
Roosevelt defection from the regular 
Republican ticket being that Mr. Wil- 
son, with much less than one-half of the 
total popular vote, carried forty out of 
the forty-eight States. It is not thought 
that Mr. Taft would have been elected 
even had Mr. Roosevelt not run inde- 
pendently, but Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy made his defeat overwhelmingly 
sure. Should Mr. Roosevelt decide not 
to support Mr. Hughes in the present 
campaign, but to do as he has done 
before, go big-game hunting, or do some- 
thing else that would take him out of 
the field for the time being, the election 
would be on its merits between Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Hughes. Should he decide 
to take up the candidacy offered him by 
the Progressives, while not receiving as 
much support as in 1912, he would, un- 
less all signs fail, divert enough Repub- 
lican votes to ensure the election of Mr. 
Wilson. It seems now that he will give 
his support to Mr. Hughes, though it is 
doubtful whether the quality of that 
support will be all the Republicans could 
desire. It will probably consist more of 
attacks upon Mr. Wilson than of en- 
comiums of Mr. Hughes. Mr. Roose- 
velt still has his hands on the ‘Big 
Stick,” however, in the shape of a 
Presidential nomination if he cares to 
use it; and should Mr. Hughes be in 
truth asking for the vote of the hyphen- 
ated German, as he is already accused 
of doing, the advent of Mr. Roosevelt 
in the ring as a full-fledged Presidential 
candidate, would not be surprising, and, 
it must be confessed, it would add a 
strong element of lively interest to the 
campaign, which now promises to be 
somewhat lacking in the picturesque. 
Mr. Wilson’s nomination brought no 
surprises. The world knows his charac- 
_ ter and his views as well as they can be 
known from a public career and utter- 
ances intended for publication. His most 
recent declaration, made in a speech de- 
livered at a dinner given by the ‘‘ League 
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to Enforce Peace,”’ has come, however, 
as a profound surprise to even his apol- 
ogists. He said, in part:— 

“This great war that broke so sud- 
denly upon the world two years ago, 
and which has swept within its flame so 
great a part of the civilized world, has 
affected us very profoundly; and we are 
not only at liberty, it is perhaps our 
duty, to speak very frankly of it and of 
the great interests of civilization which 
it affects. WuiTH ITS CAUSES AND ITS 
OBJECTS WE ARE NOT CONCERNED. The 
obscure fountains from which its stu- 
pendous flood has burst forth we are 
not interested to search for or explore. 
But so great a flood spread far and wide 
to every quarter of the globe has of ne- 
cessity engulfed many a fair province of 
right that lies very near to us. Our own 
rights as a nation, the liberties, the 
privileges, and the property of our peo- 
ple have been profoundly affected.” 

In another speech made not long ago, 
Mr. Wilson referred to all the nations 
engaged in this war as peoples gone mad, 
willing to go to any extreme to gain their 
ends. Such a statement as this might 
be credited to an over-developed neu- 
trality, but when he says that America 
has no concern with the causes or ob- 
jects of this war he reveals a mental at- 
titude which must be seriously taken 
into account in judging the actions of 
the American Government and in de- 
termining the part that Government 
might be allowed to play in bringing 
about a final settlement. If America is, 
as Mr. Wilson states, so deeply affected 
by the war as to have a right to speak, 
and if by reason of this America deems 
it her duty after this war is over to favor 
some international project designed to 
prevent future wars, she is necessarily 
concerned with the ‘‘causes’’ and ‘‘ob- 
jects’”’ of the present conflict. No Gov- 
ernment could possibly enter into any 
future peace project without a full un- 
derstanding of the causes, and the deep- 
est concern as to the objects of a war 
which in itself will constitute the reason 
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for, and will influence materially all 
future international peace negotiations. 
To advocate a world peace pact, and at 
the same time disclaim knowledge or 
interest in the causes and objects of war, 
is a contradiction, for one cannot exist 
without the other. Whether it is fair to 
Mr. Wilson to go farther and draw even 
more important inferences from this 
amazing statement of his may be doubt- 
ful, for accepted at its face value it is a 
lightning flash of illumination upon the 
real opinions of the man who made it, 
and they do credit neither to his intelli- 
gence nor his knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs. One might even go farther and 
say that it demonstrated his utter un- 
fitness to guide the foreign policies of a 
great and powerful nation on the eve of 
attempting to take a place in interna- 
tional affairs commensurate with its im- 
portance in respect to population and 
wealth. If, as Mr. Wilson says, those 
engaged in the present war are merely a 
lot of nations run amuck, it would seem 
that Mr. Wilson himself is the victim of 
a monomania which takes the form of 
segregating the American nation from 
all other peoples in the world, and for- 
bidding all interest in foreign affairs other 
than those which affect American ma- 
terial interests, and this only to a point 
short of anything more serious than dip- 
lomatic exchanges. This assertion that 
the American nation has no concern 


' with the causes or objects of this war, 


coming as it does from the President of 
the United States, a man who aspires to 
act as arbitrator, is the most astounding 
statement yet issued by a neutral. It 
is frankly bewildering and past under- 
standing by those who have maintained 
even a casual touch with the course of 
history since the middle of July, 1914. 
It would be denied by the peoples of the 
Germanic Powers as quickly as it is by 
the peoples of the Allied countries, even 
though for different reasons. 

The strangest feature of it all, how- 
ever, is that this will not weaken Mr. 






Wilson’s cause with the mass of the 
American electorate. And this for the 
simple reason that it represents a very 
widespread American point of view. In 
cool judgment it may be said that it will 
strengthen him, inasmuch as those who 
view matters likewise—and they are 
many—will accept it as a compliment 
to their own powers of thought and de- 
duction. From the beginning of the 
war there has been a vast apathy among 
the mass of American population both 
as to the causes and objects of the war. 
To these people it is a tremendous 
‘‘rough house,’’ started by some irre- 
sponsible person, and into which all the 
bystanders have been drawn. The loss 
of human life and the destruction of 
property have made a tremendous im- 
pression, but it has nearly all been in the 
direction of horror and indignation. 
The reaction has been towards a peace- 
at-any-price for America, and in thus 
voicing this feeling, which is so general, 
Mr. Wilson has made the strongest pos- 
sible plea for political support. It is 
this factor which has lost much of his 
former following to Mr. Roosevelt. It 
is this same element that will bring many 
independent votes to Mr. Wilson next 
November, and which makes political 
prophecy valueless at this time as to the 
outcome of the election. Mr. Wilson 
has played his politics with skill. He 
has made demands upon all the belliger- 
ents in terms of equal positiveness. He 
has gained many concessions from 
Europe for American interests, and has 
kept out of the war. His Mexican pol- 
icy threatens from day to day to lead 
him to disaster, but fortune seems to 
favor him in this as well as in other 
things, and he is still able to avoid a 
war of any size upon this unruly neigh- 
bor. If he can pull things along until 
election day with no worse results than 
have already been incurred he will be 
given credit for the more or less success- 
ful performance of a disagreeable duty 
towards which the nation was not called 
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upon to contribute unduly of blood 
and treasure. 

His opponent, Mr. Hughes, has a diffi- 
cult task before him. The elements in 
his favor are a natural preponderance of 
Republican voters, the always existing 
general dissatisfaction of the ‘‘outs” 
with the ‘‘ins,’’ and a possible leaning 
towards his support of the German- 
American anti-Wilson voters, although 
this latter element, if become too pro- 
nounced, would result in a reaction in 
other directions. Against him he has 
all the difficulties of creating issues 
without antagonizing thereby. Mexico 
is a safe ground for an attack on Mr. 
Wilson, for the Mexicans have no votes 
in the United States. Mr. Hughes has 
declared in favor of a scientific tariff— 
so has Mr. Wilson, and the truth is that 
the tariff is no longer a political issue in 
America. That question has been 
fought to a finish, and discussion has 
worn the subject threadbare. To as- 
sume a strong position as regards the 
war in Europe has its political pitfalls. 
To stand for vigorous ‘‘Americanism’”’ 
is the slogan of all parties, that of the 
League for Peace as well as the organiza- 
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tion urging the people of the United 
States to build the largest navy in the 
world. Mr. Wilson has declared for a 
vast military preparedness for America, 
and he can put the blame on Congress if 
his ideas are not carried into effect. 
Mr. Hughes can do no more in that direc- 
tion than has been done by Mr. Wilson. 
There is no great political issue before 
the American people that they will rec- 
ognize as such. The whole situation is 
confused and the politicians will take 
good care that it remains so, for it is 
their purpose to win if they can, and to 
test the electorate upon a single clear- 
cut question requires more courage 
than politicians usually possess. This 
is the situation with which Mr. Hughes 
finds himself confronted. The man most 
dissatisfied with it all is probably Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who knows what he 
would like to do, but who also knows 
that if he did it it would bring victory 
to his enemies. There will be interesting 
developments during the campaign, and 
one of the most interesting will be the 
position which will finally be taken by 
Mr. Hughes, who in many ways is today 
an absolutely unknown political quantity. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR. 


Whatever, the defects of our system of 
national education may have been in the 
past—and I have myself more than once 
endeavored with a faltering hand to 
brush a few specks of dust from the 
public-school curriculum—it must be 
frankly and generously confessed that 
if our education has had any effect on 
the character of the nation at all, it has 
certainly prepared us, in a very singular 
degree, for military service. In the 
whole annals of the world there is, I 
imagine, no instance of so large an army 
of so fine a temper and of such marked 
efficiency being created in so short a 
time, and that by a nation which had so 


long and so instinctively avoided any 
sort of militarization. The young men 
of the universities and the public schools 
have converted themselves en bloc into 
officers, while the Derby scheme has 
abundantly proved how widespread and 
spontaneous the response to the call of 
service had already been. It may be 
doubted whether the various types of 
curriculum in use have contributed di- 
rectly to this result. But there can be 
no doubt that no undisciplined nation 
could have acquired so speedily a habit 
of military subordination. Esprit de 
corps, patriotism, unselfishness, the 
power of rapid combination, though not 
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directly taught, have beyond all doubt 
been indirectly developed. Whether our 
methods of education have been intel- 
lectually stimulating or not, they have 
contributed to form a type of character 
peculiarly capable of adapting itself to 
military organization; and it is clear 
that, if in one sense we were unprepared 
* for war, we were also wiser than we knew 
in cultivating the very virtues that were 
most needed to sustain us in this crisis 
of our fate. That at least cannot be 
doubted. 

It is, of course, impossible as yet to say 
what will be the precise effect of the War 
upon our national life. The one thing 
that is unquestionable is that we have 
mortgaged our national resources for 
some time to come. Whether the result 
of this will be mainly to lop off the lux- 
uries which naturally were the fruit and 
flower of prosperity, it is hard to say. 
It is the best that can be hoped; it may 
go deeper, and a national impoverish- 
ment may also mean some diminution of 
civilized opportunities. But the sacri- 
fices entailed by the War and so cheer- 
fully accepted tend to show that our 
taste for luxury is only skin-deep, while 
the spirit evoked by the War may well 
put to shame the censures of irresponsi- 
ble pessimists who declared that our na- 
tional character was sapped by the love 
of comfort and excitement. One thing 
is certain, that we must if possible in- 
crease our commercial efficiency, if we 
mean to liquidate our debts and ensure 
a peaceful expansion of our activities. 
But it is equally certain that we must do 
nothing to endanger the civic and patri- 
otic virtues which we have been uncon- 
sciously training; and while before the 
War we were apt to criticise our system 
of education for not being sufficiently 
utilitarian, we must not run the risk now 
of making it too utilitarian. That would 
be a very short-sighted reading of the 
great lessons taught us by the War. 

Let us begin by granting that the type 
of life aimed at by our educational insti- 
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tutions has been healthy, honorable, and 
public-spirited. The essence of it has 
been that a high degree of individual 
liberty is consistent with an ardent fac- 
ulty of combination and subordination. 
The qualities both of responsible com- 
mand and of ready obedience have been 
developed. What then has been the 
fault of it? The answer is plain. Its 
fault has been from first to last an ignor- 
ance of the aims, ideals, and conditions 
prevailing in the world at large. There 
were men who warned us, explicitly and 
constantly, of what was impending. 
They were baffled by a good-humored 
ignorance of the facts, an ingenuous 
tendency to think the best of other na- 
tions, and to credit them with our own 
kindly peaceableness. The ideas of ag- 
gression, of desiring to make an impres- 
sion, to arouse envy and admiration in 
other nations, to curtail their liberties, 
to enforce our own ideals by violence, 
have been so totally absent from our 
minds that we did not really suspect 
their existence elsewhere. The talk of 
mailed fists and shining armor and war 
as the medicine for sick nations seemed 
to us a mere Continental taste for in- 
flated language. We shrugged our 
shoulders and smiled. It was pretty 
Fanny’s way! We have suffered in fact 
from insularity. The best foreign pol- 
icy seemed to us to be the policy which 
allowed us as far as possible without fric- 
tion to pursue our commercial program. 
Yet how little we have cared to know 
even of our gallant Allies! We have 
been satisfied with the most elementary 
impressions; and it is certain that even 
well-educated people have been satisfied 
with the sketchiest conceptions of the 
ideas and social life of the Continent. 
Meanwhile in our public and second- 
ary schools the curriculum has been old- 
fashioned and leisurely. Subject after 
subject has been forced in, but there has 
been no radical attempt at co-ordination, 
with the result that smattering has been 
for the average boy the characteristic 
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note. There has been a tendency to 
relegate inferior intellectual material 
into so-called modern sides, but it has 
been only a counsel of despair. Modern 
languages have been loosely taught, His- 
tory has never been brought up to date, 
Geography has been much neglected. 
Mathematics have held on, Science alone 
has been emphasized. Everything has 
scrambled for a place; but there has 
been no real attempt to consider special 
aptitudes. The philosophic school- 
master has exercised himself in trying to 
discover a curriculum which should be 
food for all alike, and has named it a 
sound general education. It has not 
been sound, and it has been general only 
in the sense that it has aimed at nothing 
in particular. The same chaos has 
reigned in commercial schools, in pro- 
prietary and private schools, in elemen- 
tary schools. It has all been one vast 
and helpless compromise, an attempt 
to satisfy every claim. 

Meanwhile the older Universities have 
held on firmly to compulsory Latin and 
Greek, and have thus set the tone 
throughout all secondary schools. The 
Universities have, it is true, considered 
special and technical aptitudes more. 
But even they have not realized that the 
time for a limitation of studies is long 
overdue. The knowledge of the world 
widens and accumulates. It is frankly 
impossible to provide a scheme which 
shall teach something about everything. 

Out of all this confusion what points 
emerge? The first indisputable point is 
that the old division of ancient and 
modern subjects has died of inanition. 
The true division is evidently between 
scientific and literary. But there is a 
third division, that of sociology or eco- 
nomics, which does not fit precisely into 
either, and which is of first-rate impor- 
tance. It may for convenience be classed 
with the literary side, and thus the divi- 
sion represents on the one hand all that 
deals with human thought, imagination, 
development, social and political com- 
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bination, and on the other hand that side 
of education which deals with the precise 
knowledge of natural laws and processes. 
The obvious aim of education in the 
future is to arrive at some balance, not 
to leave anyone trained in the history 
of humanity ignorant of the processes 
of nature, or one trained in the detailed 
knowledge of nature ignorant of the 
progress of humanity. 

Let me take the side of humanity first. 
It is clear, I think, that everything points 
to a modernization of the curriculum. 
The all-important thing is that men and 
women should know what the actual 
conditions of the modern world are, and 
should be acquainted with national 
ideas, national life, national activities. 
If those who are to be educated can get 
some idea of the way in which the pres- 
ent condition of things has come about, 
some knowledge of history, that is so 
much the better. But we must guard 
against overcrowding at every point. 
The fatal mistake of the old classical 
system was the attempt to teach mi- 
nutely the language and theideas of two 
great ancient nations, and to leave boys 
to ‘‘pick up”’ a knowledge of modern 
life. But experience has proved that 
only the very ablest and most intelli- 
gent minds can pick up what is an ex- 
tremely complicated and intricate prov- 
ince of knowledge; and the cardinal 
error has been the sacrificing of a whole 
province of education to the culture of 
a few specialists: an aristocratic ideal 
of education little fitted for democratic 
times. 

What must form the basis of the new 
curriculum is plain. English, thor- 
oughly taught, both the art of clear ex- 
pression and a knowledge of English lit- 
erature; at least one modern language, 
taught to the point of use, both for read- 
ing and writing; Geography carefully 
and fully; History outlines, to which * 
we may add a knowledge of Scripture; 
Science on general lines; Mathematics, 
including Arithmetic for practical utility 
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and Algebra to initiate the mind into 
the symbolic handling of problems. I 
frankly believe that there is no room 
for both the classical languages, except 
for boys of marked linguistic ability. It 
is idle to pretend that literary taste 
cannot be cultivated by our own in- 
comparable literature, while it is indis- 
putable that only a very small number 
of classically educated boys ever reach 
the point of knowing that the classics 
contain literature at all. 

Even the above is perhaps too large a 
curriculum for efficiency. There should 
certainly be room for emphasis on special 
aptitudes. But before considering this 
I will take the subjects already indicated 
a little more in detail. 


II. 


I hope and believe that in the educa- 
tional system of the future the teaching 
of English is bound to play a great part. 
It will be convenient to divide it into 
two sections. The first is the teaching of 
literature, the second the teaching of 
expression. 

The teaching of literature presents 
considerable difficulties. If we consider 
the methods of the classical curriculum 
it is impossible, I believe, to invent a 
more satanical device for destroying all 
interest in literature than the construing 
lesson. It is never clearly determined 
whether it is an examination or an ex- 
position. If a boy has learned his lesson 
carefully, what more tedious experience 
can be found than hearing a boy who has 
not prepared it carefully bungling along 
and being corrected? Then, too, the 
division of a great book into little snip- 
pets destroys at once all interest in the 
progress and continuity of the narrative 
or drama, or whatever it is. Moreover 
the result of doing only small pieces 
never gives the boys any vocabulary, 
while the process of looking out words 
in a dictionary is a heart-breaking labor. 
If the teaching of fine English literature 
is to be conducted in this way, that is to 











say if a portion is allotted to be learned, 
the erudite notes studied, the allusions 
looked up, it is bound to be a dreary 
affair devoid of all freshness. I believe 
myself that English work should be un- 
prepared, and that a master should sim- 
ply teach the boys how to read for them- 
selves. The boys should be required to 
paraphrase passages extempore, and this 
would cultivate a knowledge of the exact 
meanings of words, while it would show 
the boys how words are forever changing 
their tone and nuance. It is almost es- 
sential that the teacher should be a 
clear and expressive reader, while the 
habit of distinct and sympathetic elocu- 
tion should be taught to the boys. There 
should be an effort to move briskly along, 
allusions quickly explained, erudite com- 
ment avoided, the dramatic and personal 
interest kept in the foreground. 

I have heard classical teachers say 
that they hope that English literature 
may not be included in the curriculum 
for fear of its becoming a tainted sub- 
ject, and contracting the unpleasant 
associations of form-work. That seems 
to me a deeply cynical view, and to for- 
mulate the weakness of the classical 
position—the destruction of intellectual 
interest—as clearly as it can well be 
formulated. But it is to my mind not a 
feeble argument for abstention, but a 
strong argument for a change of method. 
It will all need a considerable output of 
school-books carefully selected and grad- 
uated; and what I hope is that the ob- 
ject kept in view will be the kindling of 
interest in high literature, and not the 
accumulation of precise collateral in- 
formation. 

Then we come to the teaching of ex- 
pression in English. This is in itself 
twofold. The first object must be to 
develop clearness of thought, lucid ar- 
rangement, simplicity and exactness of 
statement. This can be done by means 
of an extension of précis-writing. A 
narrative can be read aloud, and the 
boys required to re-write it in their own 
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words; or in the case of more complicated 
passages school-books must be prepared, 
with selected pieces, containing a brief 
correspondence or an argument, which 
can be summarized and analyzed. For 
boys of literary ability there shouid be 
exercises in original expression. The 
pros and cons of some current question 
could be discussed, and an essay em- 
bodying a personal opinion required; 
or a description of a place, or an event, 
embodying a boy’s own personal expe- 
rience could be suggested. Even experi- 
ments in writing poetry may be made; 
they have met with much success at 
certain schools. There is in many boys 
what Dr. Hawtrey called ‘‘the sweet 
pride of authorship,’ which is little 
encouraged by classical composition, for 
the simple reason that the boys have no 
vocabulary and no choice of words. For 
abler boys stylistic imitations of par- 
ticular authors are useful. But the 
object to be kept in view is to teach boys 
how to use their own language vigorously 
and clearly, without having recourse to 
journalistic jargon or mere parody. It 
should not be a teaching of tricks of 
style, but of personal expression. The 
advantage of English as a school subject 
is that it avoids the senseless delving 
in dictionaries for corresponding words, 
a mechanical process, which destroys all 
that reliance on one’s own mind and 
one’s own stores which is essential to 
clear thinking, while it encourages a 
habit of dependence and diffidence, by 
making boys scramble wearily among 
uncertainties and ignorances. Classical 
education is too often a servile and hope- 
less task; what is needed is that there 
should be at least one subject where a 
boy can think and speak for himself 
with a sense of freedom; and it is pre- 
cisely this which the teaching of English 
can give. 

As to modern languages, they ought 
to play a much larger part in education. 
There is an immense possibility, both for 
training accurate memory as well as 
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toughness and clearness of thought, in 
dealing with a language the words of 
which do not correspond exactly to the 
words of one’s own language. The dif- 
ficulty is how to assess the claims of 
various languages. It seems to me that 
one foreign language ought to be taught 
with great exactness, and boys trained 
to write and read it easily and freely. 
This language must, I believe, for a va- 
riety of reasons, be French. Not only 
is it a far-reaching language, but by 
proximity and common interests the 
French must ever be specially allied to 
us, and everything which can tend to a 
close mutual understanding is desirable. 
We must not make the mistake of over- 
loading our curriculum. The study of 
German will probably for a time be dis- 
credited, though, in the interests of 
future harmony, it would be desirable 
to encourage a knowledge of it. It is 
to be hoped that boys of definite lingu- 
istic ability may have opportunities 
given them for acquiring Russian or 
Spanish. Of course, Russian is a very 
difficult and complicated language, but 
there is every reason why international 
relations should be cultivated, to say 
nothing of the benefits of acquaintance 
with a singularly moving and appealing 
literature. Spanish again is probably, 
next to English, the most widely spoken 
of all modern languages. Italian too has 
claims upon us. But the general scheme 
should be to make quite sure of one 
language, French, taught orally and 
practically, as well as on literary lines; 
while other languages will have mainly 
to be deferred until the last two years of 
school life, when special aptitudes ought 
to be more considered. As to the classi- 
cal languages, I have no doubt that 
Greek must be relegated to specialists. 
It has already disappeared from schools 
to an extent that surprised me when I 
investigated the statistics, while it is 
clear that the barrier of Compulsory 
Greek is merely vexatious and artificial, 
and should at once be destroyed. The 














teaching of Latin is a more difficult prob- 
lem. It has undeniable advantages 
both as a basis for Western languages 
and for its logical structure. Probably 
the practical course is to retain it for the 
present, but I believe that all composi- 
tion in it, except for boys of linguistic 
gifts, should be discontinued, while it 
must be confessed that Latin literature, 
especially in prose, is very jejune as a 
stimulus for immature minds. 
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We must next pass to the considera- 
tion of Science. I believe that a general 
conception of scientific fact and method 
is an essential element in education, and 
falls in with my suggestion of the im- 
portance of a knowledge of the world as 
it is. Elementary Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, Astronomy, Geology, the 
laws and constitution of Nature, and 
Nature-study generally, by their con- 
creteness and clearness undoubtedly ap- 
peal strongly to immature minds. I 
believe that they should be taught by 















; courses of popular lectures, illustrated by 
ie | experiments. Moreover, at the time in 
iy r school life when special aptitudes can be 





considered, a definite divergence into 
scientific as opposed to literary education 
should be sanctioned. At the same time 
ee I believe it to be important that scien- 
if tific specialists should not drift away 
from literary influences, because no 
knowledge of Science, however accurate 
and profound, can be complete in itself 
x \ without areal sympathy for human emo- 
tion and human thought. Technical and 
applied science should mainly be left to 
the universities, and I hope that here 
the Universities will develop firmly on 
the lines of fitting themselves to be con- 
Fs sultants for all problems of science as 
i applied to life. Abstruse research is not 
4 in itself more dignified than applied re- 
ie search. The problems to be solved are 


























4 equally intricate and definite. 
I should hope, however, that until the 
time comes for emphasis on special ap- 
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titude, the teaching of science in schools 
would remain of a general kind, and be 
devoted to trying to give boys a wide 
conception of the general drift of scien- 
tific progress and achievement, rather 
than an exact or technical knowledge of 
scientific processes. It is urged by those 
who defend the early teaching of science 
in an exact and experimental manner 
that it is a training in clear and precise 
habits of thought. That is in a sense a 
true plea. But it must be remembered 
that the very same plea is urged by the 
defenders of classical, historical, and 
mathematical subjects. In fact, before 
the curriculum is settled care must be 
taken to determine exactly what facul- 
ties each subject is intended to train. 
At the present moment almost the only 
ostensible object aimed at by the differ- 
ent subjects is this clearness of thought. 
It is held to justify all precise grammat- 
ical and linguistic teaching, all historical 
teaching, all mathematical teaching. 
The imagination, the sense of what is 
beautiful and inspiring in literature, the 
right employment of leisure, the duties 
of citizenship, a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the genius of other nations, all 
that ministers to intellectual enjoyment, 
are either neglected, or shamefacedly 
propounded, as if they were all based on 
dilettante motives. Clearness and ex- 
actness of thought and a power of ab- 
stract thinking are not only valuable 
but essential; but an education devoted 
only to these ends is austere and unat- 
tractive. 

The difficulty of teaching science tech- 
nically and experimentally to all boys 
is that it is extremely expensive. To 
take a simple instance, much money 
is spent at certain schools in providing 
delicate scientific balances for weighing 
purposes, which through rough usage 
and neglect soon lose their exactness. 
What is gained in precision at one end is 
soon lost at the other. But if schools are 
to be elaborately equipped for scientific 
teaching, the money will have ultimately 
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to be supplied by the parents, or else it 
must remain the monopoly of well- 
endowed schools. , 

It is after all not a question so much of 
the benefits of science as of science used 
as an educational subject. To teach 
science as if all the boys who learn it are 
hereafter to be occupied in scientific re- 
search is the same mistake as that made 
by the teachers of classics. The advan- 
tage of science in the earlier stages of 
education is that it has concrete symbols 
which interest and stimulate the im- 
mature mind; but in later stages it re- 
quires a rare patience and exactness, 
and the power of holding many facts in 
solution in the mind. Like mathe- 
maties, science is ultimately an abstract 
and passionless thing. It has done much 
to improve conditions of life and to pro- 
mote civilization. But there is a whole 
range of moral and emotional ideas which 
it does not touch, which are just as much 
facts as erystals or bacteria. Science 
may lengthen life and diminish disease, 
but it will not remove the primal emo- 
tions, and the experiences on which 
human happiness really depends. 

The claim of science to be paramount 
in education is only an instance of one 
convention being replaced by another. 
The old humanistic tradition has broken 
down, mainly owing to its having been 
taught in too cramped and technical a 
method. It is not claimed that the boys 
who learn science will all be discoverers 
or scientific workers. The real question 
is rather as to the merits of science as a 
training for the mind. It does undoubt- 
edly train certain qualities, if they are 
there; but there are a large number of 
human beings who have no instinctive 
interest in either abstract thinking or the 
classification of concrete phenomena. 

On the ethical side, for instance, sci- 
ence can only say that nature punishes 
excess, not that nature punishes sin, and 
that she rewards calculated vigilance 
rather than uncalculated self-sacrifice. 
Science indeed cannot even take account 
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of the very emotion which makes her so 
mighty a benefactress, and evokes her 
martyrs, namely, the passionate desire 
to help and benefit others. Thus science 
is by no means suited for universal edu- 
cation; and there will come a time of 
life for many boys, and some of them 
the best and finest, when they will find 
science uninteresting and humanity ab- 
sorbing. - Science is in fact rather the 
outcome of civilization than the origina- 
tion of it. Men have to see that life is 
amiss and to wish to improve it, 
before science can either invent or 
execute. 

A general knowledge then of scientific 
ideas is essential to education: but the 
more technical pursuit of it should be 
reserved for the later years of school life, 
when aptitude is more definite; while it 
is as essential to have some sort of liter- 
ary education to counterbalance science, 
as it is to have some sort of scientific ed- 
ucation to prevent literary education 
from becoming too purely humanistic. 

The same considerations apply in a 
sense to the teaching of mathematics. 
All boys should be trained in the practi- 
cal power of calculation, and dealing rap- 
idly and accurately with arithmetical 
figures; while if the principles of mathe- 
matics can be kept in view as apart from 
the mechanical processes, algebra and 
other higher branches may prove a help 
in training the logical and abstract facul- 
ties. But here, again, there should be a 
concordat between the teachers of va- 
rious branches of education. It must 
be kept in mind that a boy’s general 
education has to be compressed into 
some ten years of life, for three-quarters 
of the year, at the rate of from thirty to 
forty hours a week. The space is a lim- 
ited one, and must be carefully laid out. 
The difficulty of the present situationis 
that all earnest and serious teachers are 
trying to claim as much time for their 
subjects as they can, while they are 
most of them using their subjects to 
train not different but the same faculties. 
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What we need is a central authority 
to decide the proportions of the time 
available for the different subjects, and 
also to settle what are the particular 
faculties that each is to aim at training. 
The real difficulty all along the line is 
the chaotic drift which results, not from 
indifference on the part of teachers, but 
from their belief in the vital importance 
of what they have to communicate. 


IV. 


No one supposes that History is a 
study which is to have any direct prac- 
tical bearing on life. Even for political 
life it is a preparation of doubtful 
worth; the constructive statesman is 
not the man who anxiously consults an- 
cient precedents. The mind which is 
quick to grasp the forces of personality, 
the current tendencies, the unconscious 
ideals which are moulding the progress of 
humanity, which can read men and 
fathom the ideas which they represent, 
is the mind best adapted to take the 
next step required, and to formulate the 
policy aptly blended of the ideal and the 
real. Moreover, the kind of History 
which has hitherto been commonly 
studied, which deals with wars and treat- 
ies and constitutional measures, with 
outstanding figures and oratorical tri- 
umphs, is at best a sort of romance. The 
real history is doubtless much more con- 
nected with economics and social prog- 
ress, with the hidden background of 
everyday life and thought, the forming 
of communities, the slow combinations 
of custom and settled order, the preva- 
lent ideas of average men, to grasp which 
requires not only a quick command of 
details but the power of cutting off the 
modern light. History has been migrat- 
ing away from the picturesque present- 
ment of great affairs into the scientific 
amassing of significant but uninspiring 
detail; and it consequently has become 
less and less adapted for the nurture of 
immature minds. History, as it is now 
being studied at the Universities, is a 











good training in toughness of mind and 
clearness of thought. It can cultivate 
the power of retaining obscure details 
and yet focussing the mind upon larger 
tendencies. But’ this cannot be con- 
sidered a school subject. Treated as 
Macaulay treated it, with a deft handling 
of picturesque and personal detail, it 
touched and kindled the imagination 
and evoked both interest and emotion; 
it enlarged the horizon of the mind, and 
produced a sense of perspective between 
the present and the past. But it would 
be difficult to teach it so, and yet make 
clear to youthful minds the fact that it is 
the romance of history that is thus pre- 
sented, and that human progress does 
not leap from sublime moment to 
sublime moment, but welters in a slowly 
creeping tide. The practical difficulty 
again is that the outlines of history, 
however clearly summarized, are in- 
dubitably dull, unless they can be en- 
riched with attractive detail. I remem- 
ber well, how as a schoolboy, I was con- 
ducted with ever-growing tedium and 
disgust through a portion of Freeman’s 
General Sketch, and how dreary was the 
effort to recollect a string of unpleasant 
names and uninteresting events, to none 
of which did I attach the smallest kind 
of vitality. I tried many experiments 
as a schoolmaster in teaching history 
to a mixed class of pupils, and came to 
the conclusion that the most hopeful 
plan was to center the course round some 
biographical point, some personage like 
Frederick the Great or Napoleon. It 
remained, no doubt, a romantic present- 
ment of the subject. But I found it pos- 
sible to attach to this thread some com- 
prehension of the drift of affairs. A 
book, for instance, like Justin McCar- 
thy’s History of Our Own Times, though 
in many ways incomplete, undoubtedly 
did give the boys an inkling of the 
growth of political movements and dem- 
ocratic ideas. I also found certain of 
the series called The Story of the Nations 
useful, in giving an idea how European 
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nations had consolidated themselves, 
and what it was that had isolated them 
from their neighbors. 

Some teachers frankly take the op- 
posite view, and believe that the best 
History for boys to study is something 
wholly separate and dispassionate, like 
the histories of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, with little or no bearing on mod- 
ern problems, and yet with enough 
personal and picturesque interest to 
touch the imagination. But, person- 
ally, I do not believe in making educa- 
tion wholly remote from actual life. I 
think it is of the utmost importance 
that boys should learn something of the 
national life and growth of the nations 
with whom we are to be so closely united. 
Moreover, the actual personalities of 
the modern world can be presented with 
a richness and vividness of detail that 
makes them incomparably more inter- 
esting than the shadowy and stately 
figures, many of them mere qualities per- 
sonified by rhetoricians, of the older 
world. 


Histories will, I confess, have to be © 


rewritten for school use, and I believe 
that this will best be done upon economic 
and biographical lines; at the same time 
special attention must be paid to the 
growth of political institutions, and to 
the development of the ideas that lead 
to the peaceful combination and cor- 
porate grouping that is known by the 
name of civilization. 

Geography is a subject that will, I 
hope, become of first-rate importance 
in the future. When I was a schoolboy 
the Geography books in use were the 
most fleshless and attenuated skeletons 
it was possible to conceive, mere sum- 
maries of facts, with statements as to 
imports and exports of jute and hard- 
ware, the very nature of such commod- 
ities being unknown to teachers and 
learners alike. When I was an Eton 
master, so little was the subject regarded 
that we were given a single hour a week 


to teach both History and Geography. 
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Yet even so, I found it an interesting 
lesson, which made a distinct appeal to 
the interest and curiosity of boys. 

What I hope the Geography of the 
future will aim at is at giving a real pic- 
ture of the world as it at present is. 
The cheapness of photogravure ought 
to make a great development of the sub- 
ject possible. Pictures of foreign scenes, 
famous mountains and buildings, pas- 
toral villages, and outlandish costumes, 
can all be used to kindle the imagination. 
In my day none of the places and nation- 
alties about which we were taught had 
the smallest concrete existence for us. 
Older people, who have perhaps trav- 
eled a little, and for whom a name 
can evoke scenes and associations, how- 
ever shadowy, forget in how small 
and familiar a world the young brain 
revolves. 

Moreover, it is important in teaching 
Geography to give a definite idea of 
commercial matters. This could be 
largely assisted by pictures. An iron 
foundry, a steam-ploughing plant, a 
printing press, a shipyard, to name but 
a few of many such places, could be il- 
lustrated by pictures which would exer- 
cise the curiosity and intelligence of the 
young; while the articles and products 
in use in daily life, if interpreted and 
traced to their origin, become far-reach- 
ing symbols instead of isolated facts. 
To leave school, as I did, in blank ignor- 
ance of all the manufactures and com- 
merce of my native land seems to me 
to be a wanton sacrifice of knowledge 
which would have been easily and cheer- 
fully acquired in the course of a very 
few lessons. When I think of the in- 
numerable hours devoted in my own 
school-life to the slow production of 
stilted Latin verse, to the repetition of 
Latin poetry of which I hardly retain a 
line, and to the dreary construing, with 
a trickle of scholarly exposition, of a 
small fragment of some wholly unac- 
countable classical author, I think with 
horror of the amount of inquisitiveness, 
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imagination and interest that streamed 
to waste. It is difficult for me to con- 
ceive of any valid reason for preferring 
an education based on subjects which 
made no appeal to the intelligence or 
interest of the majority of the boys, and 
merely acted as a screen to hide from 
them the world in which they were ac- 
tually living. Even the rich antiquities 
and traditions of the historical build- 
ings at Eton and Windsor, in the midst of 
which we lived, were never interpreted 
tous. The only philosophical motive of 
such abstention could have been a de- 
liberate avoidance of the idea that we 
were inhabiting a place of intricate social 
development, a land with a slowly 
formed order, a center of international 
activities, and a fixed purpose to hide 
from us the vast and complex movement 
of Europe and of a world in which we 
were to take our place a few years later. 
It was really a monastic and cloistered 
education, based more directly upon 
rights than upon duties; the result be- 
ing that we lived an intense but narrow 
corporate life, and contracted our hopes 
and ideas to the confined circle of board- 
ing-house and playing-field, instead of 
being boldly introduced to the knowl- 
edge that we were citizens of a nation 
built up by slow nurture out of compos- 
ite elements, and of a world in which 
more problems were seething and tossing 
than at any previous part of its varied 
history. 

It is impossible to enter at all fully 
into the claims of subsidiary pursuits 
such as military exercises, nature study, 
craftsmanship, and music. It is much 
to be hoped that some species of drill 
and elementary strategy may be substi- 
tuted for athletics in at all events a frac- 
tion of the time allotted to them. Na- 
ture study, collecting, and handicraft give 
an immense relief and stimulus to boys 
whose interest is not purely athletic, while 
the claims of music as a natural recrea- 
tive and civilizing influence have already 
been partly if not fully recognized. 
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Nor is it possible here to enter into 
the subject of religious education. The 
school services and sermons and biblical 
instruction provide to some extent for 
public needs: while Confirmation classes 
and quiet talks give many masters an op- 
portunity of offering moral guidance and 
religious advice. But this all lies some- 
what outside the scope of my main 
theme, which is the necessity of balanc- 
ing and co-ordinating the various sides 
of intellectual education; and the main- 
tenance of a religious and moral tone in 
schools is not a matter which can be 
settled by authority, but must depend 
mainly upon the earnestness and energy 
of individual teachers. 


V. 


It is interesting to note, as I have 
lately been able to do, what is the type of 
education which seems to be required by 
the various mercantile houses and trad- 
ing companies who have taken of late in 
increasing numbers to recruit their 
staffs from young university men. Ina 
percentage of cases men of highly trained 
special capacity are needed: but in the 
majority of cases, when the youth is to 
enter a business house, no technical 
commercial training is required. Em- 
ployers as a rule, indeed, prefer to train 
the men on their own lines. What they 
ask for are men of good ability such as 
is indicated by a fair honors degree, 
which is evidence as well of steady in- 
dustry. Apart from that they like men 
who have entered into the social and 
athletic life of the place, and have learned 
the power of getting on with other men, 
of managing the affairs of a college club, 
of subordinating their own preferences 
to the interests of a boat or a team, and 
are not hampered by undue shyness or 
habits of seclusion. It is clear from the 
practical point of view that it would be 
a mistake to attempt to commercialize 
education. At the same time a sound 
knowledge of science, of geography, of 
modern languages would all be useful, 
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There is thus, then, little excuse to 
materialize education. If it is utili- 
tarian to maintain that an education 
which does not fit a man to take his place 
in the world as a citizen and a wage- 
earner is ipso facto a fraud, then I am 
a utilitarian. The weakness, I have 
always held, of the old classical educa- 
tion was that it did not do this, while 
at the same time it did not arouse intel- 
lectual interests. What I desire to see 
is a large variety of alternatives, so that 
everyone who has any special taste or 
aptitude should be engaged in work of 
a kind which appeals to him. I yield to 
none in a desire to kindle intellectual 
interest; that seems to me the weakness 
of our race, that we are practical and 
businesslike enough, but are wanting in 
initiative, in inventiveness, in the imag- 
ination which foresees contingencies, 
discerns needs, interprets facts, draws 
sound conclusions. I care little in what 
region the mind works, as long as it 
works with alertness and decisiveness, 
and I believe that the deficiency of our 
solid and right-minded nation is in in- 
tellectual energy. 

If I may attempt then briefly to sum- 
marize my conclusions I would say that 
it seems clear that the only real educa- 
tion is one which steadies and enlightens, 
frees men from the domination of spe- 
cious argument and flighty passions, 
which gives independence of judgment, 
and yet inculeates discipline. 

To attain these ends it is plain that 
two main aims must be kept in view. 
The first aim must be to develop educa- 
tion on civic lines, not to make it a mere 
gymnastic with no particular purpose in 
view, but to frame it as a real introduc- 
tion to life, to acquaint learners with 
the actual conditions of the world as it 
is, with its physical and social constitu- 
ents. Itisimpossible to understand what 
is the quality of intellectual and moral 
vigor which an ignorance of such mat- 
ters is intended to confer. There is 
nothing weakening in contact with real- 
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ity; the truly dilettante education is 
that: which, when it is confronted with 
life, can only contribute a trained and 
cultured indifference to actual interests. 
The purpose of teaching Science and 
Geography is to create a firm basis of 
indisputable and concrete fact, to make 
clear to the uninformed mind what kind 
of a place it is in which life has to be 
lived, as well as to show in outline what 
are the definite aims and hopes of other 
nations. These are the factors of the 
problem, such a training says, these are 
the material limitations and the warring 
tendencies of life. Then, on the other 
side, History and Literature reveal the 
movement of thought and the progres- 
sive side of man, the hopes, which ani- 
mate him, the beliefs which consecrate 
existence, the ideas which have shed 
their seed, the change that is passing 
over the world, the evolution which is 
visible in humanity’s instincts. Neither 
of these two great provinces of knowl- 
edge can be neglected—the knowledge 
of the laws which remain fixed and im- 
mutable, as well as the knowledge of the 
impulses which make things different. 
The world is not a place of stagnant cer- 
tainties, neither is it a place of rapid 
change; but there is both a law of fixity 
as well as a law of growth, and both alike 
have to be realized. 

Then we come to the second point. 
The old theory of education was that a 
curriculum could be so compounded as 
to suit all minds alike, and that this 
method fortified if it did not stimulate 
the learner. My own experience as a 
schoolmaster revealed to me the base- 
lessness of this plea, and in fact though 
it was maintained in theory it was given 
up in practice. There came a time in 
the course of many boys’ education when 
they lost all interest in the specified cur- 
riculum and became cynical about its 
results. It became a road which led 
nowhere, a gymnastic which prepared 
for no possible contingencies. It is im- 
possible to commend an education which 
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seemed to its victims neither useful nor 
interesting, because it removes at once 
the motives for drudgery as well as its 
alleviations. In the education of the 
future we must boldly face the fact that 
human minds are differently constituted; 
that some have a bias for the concrete 
and practical, some for the abstract and 
emotional. The problem must be to 
provide for special aptitude, and yet to 
retain a corrective; for scientific educa- 
tion must not lose sight of the human 
factor, humanistic education must not 
drift out of sight of facts. We have then 
to provide if we can a type of varied and 
general education, which should give an 
opportunity for detecting aptitudes: 
this would apply to elementary and sec- 
ondary education alike. At the time 
when elementary education comes to 
an end it should be possible to see 
which pupils would profit by an ex- 
tension of education on rather more 
special lines; while in secondary schools 
the type of education would now alter, 
and a special emphasis would be laid 
upon subjects which suited particular 
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aptitudes. At this point, and on to the 
University, by a provision of alterna- 
tives, an effort would be made to give 
every learner an opportunity for con- 
genial studies, care being still taken to 
balance scientific with literary studies, 
and vice versa, instead of provid- 
ing a general education consisting of 
weak snippets of the whole range of 
subjects. 

This is the theory of the scheme which 
is aimed at in the recent circular of the 
Board of Education. Itis a wise and far- 
reaching reform and it would go far in 
the direction of simplifying the present 
confusion. But I believe that we have 
to go further still, and arrive at some 
definite consensus of enlightened opin- 
ion as to what are the precise faculties 
and qualities which our national system 
of education is designed to train and 
develop; while we have also to bear in 
mind that, above all things, it is neces- 
sary to make teaching into a career 
which will attract and repay men and 
women of the highest qualities both of 
mind and character. 

Arthur C. Benson. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Jemima used to go to bed for no other 
reason apparently than to toss and turn 
restlessly until day broke. Jacquetta 
always frankly confessed that she went 
to bed in order to work. Ona hot night 
in July Miss Beamish went to bed to 
think. She slept in a very large bed in a 
very gloomy room with immense pieces 
of brown furniture in it, and she spread 
her long hair all over the pillow because 
that helped her to think better. 

“First of all,” she said to herself, ‘‘I 
must try to decide whether I am going 
to marry Bobby or not, and that mental 
exertion will probably leave me white- 
haired in the morning, and then I mean 
to burn down the village post office be- 


cause that is the only Government 
building I know anything about. I 
shall regret the wistaria.’’ 

She lighted a candle and wrote a little 
note which she addressed to Mr. Damer, 
and when it was finished she blew out 
the candle and prepared herself to sleep 
comfortably. 

Two minutes later she relighted the 
candle and wrote another note, and this 
went on until the bed, large as it was, 
was strewn with notes. 

‘“‘This way madness lies,’’ muttered 
the young lady to herself, and felt angry 
with Bobby for spoiling her complexion. 
Finally, having exhausted the contents 
of her notepaper case, she gathered up 
all the little notes in which she had with 
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tears refused Mr. Damer and laid them 
on the right-hand side of the bed, and 
then she gathered up all those in which 
she had joyously accepted him and laid 
them on the left side, and decided that 
she would wait till the morning and then 
make up her mind which to send. She 
then blew out the candle which had 
burned very low, and sighed deeply and 
began to think about the Steddalls. 
That afternoon she had heard that one 
of the members of that difficult family 
was very ill; she had in fact fallen into 
rapid consumption and the complaint 
threatened one of her brothers also, 
while Mr. Steddall got comfortably 
drunk every night, occasionally beat 
his wife, and had some grievance ‘‘agin 
the Government”’ for not allowing him 
to enjoy this recreation without threat- 
ening imprisonment without option of 
a fine. 

Florence, the eldest daughter, who was 
eared for by aunts, said he had better 
lay his finger on her, that was all! and 
some compliments were interchanged he- 
tween the two. Florence, as Clemmie 
often observed, was the most pleasant 
of a very unpleasant family, while Mrs. 
Steddall was its weakest member. 
Through weakness she had once trans- 
gressed, and through weakness she had 
submitted to go into a Home where she 
was very unhappy and very dull, and 
then Steddall had offered to marry her 
and she accepted him thankfully. She 
frequently nagged at him because her 
tongue was the only weapon that she 
possessed, and she knew, inspite of much 
that was said to the contrary, that a 
man’s fist is infinitely more painful than 
any wounds of the spirit which she was 
capable of inflicting. 

As a direct consequence of all this, 
Miss Clementine Beamish determined 
to burn down the village post office. 
She required matches and a dark night 
and some Suffragette literature, also she 
required to think very hard about Mrs. 
Steddall shut up in a Home instead of 
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enjoying a happy girlhood while Sted- 
dall enjoyed himself outside, and she 
had to think also of the discomforts and 
difficulties which the poor wretch had 
had in bringing up nine children in the 
narrow confines of a squalid house. 

‘‘And now he may do what he likes 
with them,’ said Clemmie. ‘Oh, I 
will burn it down. I don’t care if the 
wistaria is a hundred years old!’’ 

She lay still in the vast bedroom with 
its heavy furniture, and listened to the 
silence of the night about her, and got 
up once to look out into the dim garden 
with its great yew hedges and solemn 
trees. She murmured, ‘‘I will do it to- 
morrow night.” 

The whole of the next afternoon she 
entertained school children very pret- 
tily at tea. Jim and Jack came over 
from Dobb’s Hall to help her, and Tony 
came too, and was allowed to pass round 
cake. After tea there was a band and 
merrymaking on the green, and children 
danced about and Jemima danced with 
them, looking brighter today than she 
had done for some time. It was not in 
Jemima’s nature to prevent herself help- 
ing at an entertainment, and she poured 
out tea for fathers and mothers, and won 
confidences and chatted to them in her 
interesting and interested way. She 
had even put on a pretty dress for the 
occasion, and although it hung far too 
loosely on her angular figure, something 
of her old distinguished appearance had 
returned to her, and Jacquetta, who 
watched her zealously, said to herself, 
““No letters today, praise be!’’ 

Lord Erling, being a guileless gentle- 
man, had written a note asking the Rev- 
erend Edgar Burrows down to help with 
the feast, from aningenuous desire to en- 
tertain a London parson in the way he 
would most enjoy; and Edgar came and 
lurked beside some rhododendron bushes 
and watched the scene on the lawn with 
its rows of well-spread tables and the 
dancing children and the band. And he 
saw Jim, with the old bright color in her 
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cheeks, and that charming, well-bred 
air of hers that he knew so well. And 
he was so absolutely sick at heart that 
he went straight back to London again, 
and no one but an under-gardener ever 
knew he had been there, and the gardener 
always suspected him of being after no 
good. 

‘The feast went merrily forward in 
spite of this. When Edgar got back 
to London he sent a telegram to say 
that he could not come, and wished the 
party every success, and Lord Erling 
showed the telegram to Jemima and 
said how sorry he was that the young 
clergyman had not been able to come. 

“*T didn’t even know you had asked 
him,”’ she said with a little gasp. 

Lord Erling was one of those people 
who still looked upon Jemima as more 
than half engaged, and he rather liked 
the little gasp which he translated into 
a sigh of disappointment. Edgar was 
a coming man who would certainly be a 
bishop one day, and it would be a great 
pity for him to marry some conventional, 
dowdy woman, such as most people 
deemed suitable for a clergyman. Je- 
mima would help him in every way: 
people said she knew more about politics 
than many men of her day, and Lord 
Erling had heard it said, too, that her 
influence was strong where she cared to 
use it. 

‘“‘T like the idea of mingling Church 
and State,” he said, for he was a good 
Erastian, and would like ‘‘God Save the 
King” to be sung in church every Sun- 
day. ‘‘Burrows has money too, I be- 
lieve, and Annette will always have the 
little chap to amuse her when the girls 
are married.” 

Lord Erling walked about among his 
guests, hoping that ladies were not over- 
tiring themselves and trusting the grass 
was not damp. He put the two Miss 
Darlings and their brother into Miss 
Crawley’s motor car to drive home again 
after their strenuous afternoon, and 
finally, when the last guest, small or great, 
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had left, he and his daughter sat down 
in the great dining-hall of the Abbey with 
its echoing roof and ecclesiastical win- 
dows, and he smiled congratulations at 
her, begged her to go to bed early after 
her fatigue, and saw to it himself that 
her candle was lighted by ten o’clock. 

Clemmie gave him a dutiful and af- 
fectionate kiss, and as he watched her 
going upstairs, as the did every night 
until she reached the top landing, she 
blew him a kiss before she closed her own 
door. 

‘Little does he know what is in my 
black heart,”’ she said to herself. Ex- 
cept on the occasions when she knew that 
Bobby or some one else was going to pro- 
pose she had seldom been more excited. 

She slipped off her evening gown, sent 
her maid away, and then sought in her 
wardrobe for a dark morning dress. 

‘*Had I a mask I should feel the part 
much better!’’ She had wild and ro- 
mantic notions of knotting the sheets of 
her bed together and letting herself 
down amongst the phloxes and lilies into 
the dim garden below. But she re- 
membered in time that this was only 
done by prisoners or by those escaping 
from burning houses, and for the present 
there seemed no particular reason for 
making this form of exit. She stood 
pondering, arranging everything, with a 
box of matches in her small hand and her 
feet thrust into shoes that were covered 
with noiseless goloshes. 

When twelve o’clock struck she went 
to the door of her room and opened it 
and listened to the curious whisperings 
which an old house makes when every- 
one has gone to bed. 

In the Abbey ghosts were supposed to 
flit down the long corridors and ladies 
to come out of their picture frames at 
dead o’ night, all of them friendly spirits 
filled with an insane desire to hasten 
along to the great ballroom where they 
were supposed to dance. 

Clemmie wondered how women used 
to feel long ago as she passed the old 
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pictures and saw the ladies with their 
stiff necks and straight backs and the 
wide petticoats which must certainly 
have prevented them from taking any 
exercise after they had attained the age 
of seventeen years. She drew an absurd 
little dark cloak around her, and creep- 
ing downstairs she found her own morn- 
ing-room window open and stepped out 
into the darkness. It was quite differ- 
ent being on the outside of the old build- 
ing, even although she was not a foot 
away from it, to being inside. There 
was no moon and the night was very 
dark and there was a soft wind blowing. 

“‘T wish I hadn’t been born a Cru- 
sader,’”’ she said to herself with a little 
shiver. ‘‘It involves so much.” 

The night whispered about her and the 
grass was cool under her feet, and as she 
threaded her way along, the cedars on 
the lawn stretched out their friendly old 
arms to her. She walked down the long 
drive, gleaming ghostly white, which led 
to the lodge gates. The lodge gates had 
to be avoided, of course. For one thing, 
there was a dog there which barked. 
Besides, the gates were always closed 
and locked at night as they had been for 
some hundreds of years, but there was a 
small side gate which was infinitely more 
convenient and which always remained 
open. Nothing ever induced the lodge- 
keeper to alter his routine. 

She took the short path through a 
sweet, clean-smelling wood of firs, and 
thought as she did so how kind trees are. 
The old cedars on the lawn would like 
to have folded everyone who passed in 
an embrace, and it put an end to all her 
fears to feel the trunks of the fir trees 
as she passed and to smell the good odor 
of them. They were like sentinels, she 
thought, ready to defend her, and their 
tall, straight stems could harbor no one 
behind them who might spring out upon 
her and make her jump. She opened 
the side gate noiselessly and stepped into 
theroad. The post office was an isolated 
building which had once been a toll-bar 
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and was now a grocer’s shop. From its 
humble roof depended brush-heads and 
boots with heavy soles and home-cured 
hams, while ranged round the shop on 
shelves were rolls of colored cotton and 
bottles of blacking and a wild assortment 
of jars. Some glass bottles containing 
sweets occupied the counter and were 
ranged round a pair of scales, and inthe 
middle of the shop some bright tins of 
biscuits formed a complete laager. 

At the back of the building there was 
a garden where Mrs. Furrel’s washing 
hung on lines. 

“Father will have to restore to them 
the soap and the candles which the lo- 
custs shall have eaien,’’ said Miss Bea- 
mish asshecrept throughsome bracken in - 
a little wood outside the Furrels’ garden, 
and walked noiselessly down the lane to 
the highway where the provision mer- 
chant and postmaster dwelt. 

“*T am glad it is so near the road,’’ she 
said to herself, ‘‘because then if I feel 
very frightened I can run out into the 
highway and find somebody. I suppose 
when my crime is discovered they will 
telegraph the news from this office unless 
the fire destroys the telegraph instru- 
ment as well. I wonder if I’ll make a 
headline in the newspapers tomorrow 
morning, or will they only say in small 
print, ‘Another suffragist outrage re- 
sulting in very little damage.’ The 
journalistic mind of man always wants 
a big blaze but the politician within 
him loves to pour scorn and say that 
the building was insured. If I could 
throw straight I’d break windows.”’ 

She entered softly the little gate which 
led to the Furrels’ back garden, and ran 
full tilt into one of Mr. Furrel’s shirts 
which was hanging on a line. 

“Talk about ghosts,”’ she said when 
she had put her hand over her mouth to 
prevent a little scream, ‘‘I do believe 
an empty shirt is the most terrifying 
thing in the world.” 

She found herself amongst some 
gooseberry bushes, also spread with 
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the attire of the whole family, and she 
cowered down amongst them, for she 
thought she héard steps passing on the 
road. She listened again and all was 
quiet except for the occasional flapping 
of linen around her and the sound of 
the stirring of the trees. There was no 
light visible in the Furrels’ cottage ad- 
joining the post office. The shop itself 
was a single-storied house, unoccupied 
save during the daytime. Leaning 
against it was a small woodshed, and 
into this Miss Beamish crept with her 
candle and some matches. The spirit 
of adventure was strong in her now, but 
there were rats in the woodshed and she 
was terrified of rats. 

‘‘T don’t care,” she said, setting her 
white teeth against her lip, ‘‘the Sted- 
dall child is dying. People say they 
don’t see any connection between burn- 
ing down a post office and having a vote, 
but I do! Why do they want us to be 
ladylike? Ladylike people always seem 
to me to see children like the Steddalls 
working themselves to death without 
caring very much, and when you ask 
them why Florence Steddall is the only 
comfortable one of the family they al- 
ways say it isn’t a nice subject. Oh, 
I want to burn something badly, and 
this horrible wood won’t light.” 

She lay down flat on the floor of the 
woodshed, raked some shavings to- 
gether and put a match to them and 
blew them softly until a little blaze 
sprang up lighting up her face with its 
little curls under the hood and her lips 
drawn up in a round O in order to blow 
the fire which was beginning to kindle. 

At this moment Roberts, the village 
policeman, put his head in at the door. 
of the woodshed and remarked, ‘‘ Law, 
Miss Clemmie, you mustn’t do that.” 

Roberts was a great friend of Clem- 
mie’s, and the situation was embarras- 
sing. 

Clemmie looked at him for a little 
while with her head on one side, and 
Roberts gazed stolidly in front of him 
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with one eye upon the small kindling 
fire and the other fixed shyly upon 
nothing in particular. 

*‘T don’t know anything in the world 
that I should so much dislike to be as a 
policeman,”’ quoth the young lady at 
last. 

“It’s a poor trade,”’ said the police- 
man. 

*“To be unpopular with every wicked 
person in the world must be so awful,” 
said Miss Beamish. 

““They learn,’”’ said Roberts, rolling 
his eyes, ‘‘to give me a wide berth.”’ He 
smacked his lips and felt like a great man. 

‘“‘Couldn’t you give them a wide berth 
too sometimes, Roberts, and look in the 
other direction?’’ 

“I know my dooty,”’ said the instru- 
ment of the law, ‘‘and my motter has 
always been, ‘Never wink.’”’ 

“You have the eyes of a lynx, Rob- 
erts,’’ said Miss Beamish, and the police- 
man blushed. Too often, as he was 
aware, when Lord Erling’s daughter had 
visited his cottage on her parochial 
rounds she had found him enjoying 
deep and contented slumber. 

‘The thing is to know where to look,”’ 
he said profoundly. 

“I believe,” said the young lady, 
“that I ought not to have kept my 
candle burning.” 

‘*Ah,” said the policeman. He was 
like Sherlock Holmes with his secrets 
being discovered. 

‘“‘Now that you’ve inspected me 
don’t you think you might move on, 
Roberts?” 

‘“‘Not while that there fire is alight, 
Miss Clemmie.”’ 

“I don’t believe I can fight you,” 
said Miss Beamish, measuring him with 
her eye and then giving a glance, very 
slight, at her own slender figure and 
small arms and again at the gigantic 
proportions of the policeman. ‘‘Be- 
sides, I should hate to do you an injury; 
but really and truly this fire has got to 
go on.” 
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“*T can’t allow it; indeed, Miss Clem- 
mie, I can’t.”” The policeman’s face had 
usually about as much expression as a 
motor lamp, but he was now perturbed 
and perspiring freely. 

“Things seem to have come to an im- 
passe,”’ said the incendiary. 

“In a way you might say they ’ave,”’ 
said the policeman, ‘‘ taking you to mean, 
miss, that they ’ave come to a pretty 
pass.” 

She sat on a log in the woodshed and 
invited Roberts to do the same, while 
the fire smouldered between them and 
Roberts kept his eye upon it. 

She propped her chin upon her hands, 
sighed deeply, and seemed prepared for 
conversation. 

‘“‘T regard most men as degenerates,”’ 
she said. 

“There may be something in what 
you say, miss,”’ he replied. 

‘*Vou see,’”’ she went on, ‘‘look at this 
whole business of the law. You are a 
policeman and symbolic of the law, so 
I have no hesitation in addressing you.” 

“T know my dooty,” said Roberts, 
moving one foot in the direction of the 
red glow of the fire. 

‘‘Oh, Roberts,” she said, ‘‘none of you 
know how silly you are!”’ 

“It’s not from want of telling, miss,”’ 
replied the policeman, who had a sharp- 
tongued wife at home who brushed his 
clothes and kept them and him in order. 

‘‘T really don’t mind your being fools,”’ 
she went on, ‘‘but I do mind a little that 
you should think we are fools.” 

‘‘Meaning no disrespect I ’opes, miss,”’ 
said the policeman. 

‘“You pretend to make laws when you 
are making criminals, and we who for 
generations have ruled households, per- 
haps might be a little help in putting 
things straight, but you won’t have us.” 

‘*Women are grand ones to manage, 
T’ll admit.” 

‘““We have had some experience, 
Roberts, while men have been playing 
at ball.” 
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“*T don’t know that I can argue with 
you, miss.”’ 

“T hope you won’t refer to your in- 
stincts, then, Roberts, because you know 
that instincts are really only Early Vic- 
torian prejudices.” 

“T’m not so old as that, miss,”’ said 
Roberts. 

“Tt was once a matter of instinct 
with you, Roberts, that none of us 
should learn to read or write. You 
thought we were mad when we suggested 
it.” 

‘Dear heart alive, miss, asking your 
pardon: I do believe my little girl reads 
better than the boy.” 

‘‘Not very long ago she wouldn’t have 
been allowed to learn to read.”’ 

“She is only just turned seven now, 
mniss.”’ 

‘*Roberts, do you mind turning your 
back for a moment while I get a few 
shavings? ”’ 

“T can’t allow it, Miss Clemmie, I 
can’t indeed.”’ 

‘*You might pass along, mightn’t you? 
Just for once?”’ 

Roberts took out his notebook from 
his pocket, cleared his throat, and said 
officially, ‘‘I must warn you, Miss Clem- 
mie, that every word you say will be 
used as evidence against you.” 

‘‘Well, that’s cheerful, anyhow, Rob- 
erts,’’ said Clemmie. 

She began to wave her cloak back- 
wards and forwards in order to fan the 
fire, and Roberts put his gigantic foot 
nearer. 

‘‘T should go ’ome, miss, if I was you,” 
he said. 

“TI perceive, Roberts,’ said Miss 
Beamish, ‘‘that you, in company with 
all the magistrates in London, believe 
that a woman is never safe except when 
she is shut up between four wails.’ 

**T don’t hold with women being out 
much o’ nights, Miss Clemmie,’’ said 
the policeman, ‘‘ especially ladies.’’ 

“The mistake you all make,’ said 
Clemmie, crossing her feet, ‘‘is in think- 
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ing when you say ‘woman’ that you 
mean ‘women.’ Even a Turk wants his 
own woman to be safe, and that leads a 
man to imagine that he has a profound 
sense of chivalry for all women.” 

‘If you’ll excuse my saying so,” said 
Roberts, ‘‘I don’t believe your papa 
would like you to use them words, Miss 
Clemmie.”’ 

‘*My papa, Roberts, is being admir- 
ably trained,” said the young lady. 

“‘T don’t believe he’d like you to be 
in the woodshed at this time o’ night, 
Iniss.”” ‘ 

“‘Well, but the Steddall child is dy- 
ing,’’ said Clemmie quickly, ‘‘and it’s all 
your fault, Roberts. You won’t allow 
women to look after their own children, 
and then when anything happens you 
press yourself into your greatcoat and 
pull your belt tight and say, ‘It is the 
law.’”’ 

“Jim Steddall’s a bad lot—I don’t 
think I know a worse,”’ said the police- 
man. 

‘*Yes, but you allow him to be bad,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and you tell all the Mrs. 
Steddalls of this life——’”’ 

“*T didn’t know there was more than 
one,’”’ said Roberts stolidly. 

‘*Well, you tell anyone like her,” said 
Clemmie, ‘‘that the only great and splen- 
did and honorable and joyous position in 
life is to be the wife of Steddall.”’ 

“‘Lord help us, miss, I never said 
that.” 

‘“‘And immediately afterwards you 
say that in the eyes of the law she has no 
existence. Mrs. Steddall’s hair doesn’t 
belong to her, Roberts, and nor do her 
letters, if she ever gets any, and cer- 
tainly nor do her children. I have it 
all written down somewhere and much 
more than that.” 

At this moment the fire went out, and 
Roberts said, ‘‘ Those be questions, miss, 
that I don’t rightly understand, al- 
though I’m in the Force, but I have got 
my dooty to do, and if I don’t arrest you 
now, miss, there will ’ave to be a sum- 
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mons out against you in the morning.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?”’ she said. 

‘There ain’t one law for the rich and 
another for the poor,” said the police- 
man stolidly. 

‘*Roberts,’’ said Miss Beamish, ‘‘ that 
is not original.” 

“T’d like to walk up to the Abbey 
with you now, miss, if you don’t mind; 
it’s a very dark night for a young lady 
to be out alone.” 

‘‘Are you afraid of empty shirts?” 
said Clemmie: ‘‘I am, dreadfully.” 

“You will have to go quietly, Miss 
Clemmie,”’ said the policeman. 

“IT am afraid you weren’t listening to 
what I was saying.” 

She wrapped her little cape more se- 
curely about her and looked at the fire. 

“Tt was something about empty shirts, 
which I suppose was Furrel’s.”’ 

“That reminds me I heard a man 
make a clever remark the other day,” 
she said. ‘‘He said that in these days 
grandmothers contain more spirits than 
they used to do and quart bottles less.” 

“They certainly contain very little, 
miss,” said the policeman, who was at 
last in sympathy with the conversation. 

‘*Well, you see,”’ she said, ‘‘shirts con- 
tain less than they used to, that is why 
they flap about in the wind and make a 
great noise. I speak in parables, of 
course, Roberts.”’ 

“I don’t believe quart bottles are 
what they used to be,’’ said the police- 
man with feeling. 

“Tt’s something to do with Lloyd 
George,’’ she said. 

**T don’t hold with politics myself,” 
said the good man, ‘‘my profession being 
what itis. I don’t take what you might 
eall sides; BUT——”’ 

The policeman discoursed eloquently 
for some minutes, and Clemmie’s head 
began to nod. 

“It doesn’t seem much use sitting on 
a log in the middle of the night and 
nodding over a fire,”’ she said. 

‘‘T have my dooty to perform.”’ 
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‘Ou, Roberts,” said Clemmie, put- 
ting her hands up over her ears, “if you 
could put a little variety into your re- 
marks I don’t believe I should go to 
sleep.” 

“T might get Mrs. Furrel to make you 
a cup of tea,” he said. 

“IT suppose that means that you in- 
tend to sit me out. Roberts, I meant 
to bring a revolver tonight and I forgot 
both it and the chocolates, but if I was 
armed your life would not be worth a 
moment’s purchase.”’ 

The policeman eyed her uncomfort- 
ably and watched the direction of her 
hand. 

‘When you speak of force you forget 
that a woman’s hand on the trigger is 
almost as useful as a man’s.” 

‘“‘Well, I do know you ean shoot, 
miss,”’ he said with admiration, not un- 
mixed with alarm. 


(To be continued.) 
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“T’ll put my hands up if you like,” 
she said, following the direction of his 
gaze. 

‘Pistols are nasty things, and go off 
very suddenly,” he said. 

‘*Perhaps if you were to go and ask 
Mrs. Furrel to make me a cup of tea I 
might be able to get on with my work.”’ 

‘*Well, you see, I have my dooty to 
do.”’ 

‘*Roberts, I am getting very bored and 
the fire is out. Protect me from the 
wild white shirts that flap in the wind 
and I will promise not to fell you with a 
log of wood from behind as you stoop 
to go out of the humble door of this 
woodshed.”’ 

‘Will you go first, please, miss,”’ said 
Roberts. 

As Clemmie did so she walked into 
the arms of the newly appointed In- 
spector of Police for the district. 

S. Macnaughtan. 





LIFE IN A PINE WOOD. 


Some years ago a clever gentleman, a 
landowner no doubt with pine planta- 
tions on his property, made the interest- 
ing discovery that the ideal place to live 
in was a pine wood, owing to the anti- 
septic and medicinal qualities emanat- 
ing from the trees. You could smell 
them and began to feel better the mo- 
ment you entered the wood. Naturally 
there was a rush to the pines just as 
there has been a rush to the hill-tops in 
response to Tyndall’s flag-waving and 
exulting shouts from Hindhead, and as 
there had been a rush over a century 
earlier to the seaside in obedience to 
Dr. Russell’s clarion call. I have no 
desire myself to live among pines, simply 
because I cannot endure to be shut off 
from this green earth with sight of flocks 
and herds. Woods are sometimes good 
to live in. I have spent happy months 
in a woodman’s cottage in a forest; but 
the trees were mostly oak and beech and 


there were wide green spaces and an 


abundant wild life. Pine woods, es- 
pecially plantations, are monotonous, 
because the trees are nearly all pines and 
one tree is like another, and their tall, 
bare trunks wall you in and their dark 
stiff foliage is like a roof above you. I, 
too, like being in a pine wood, just as I 
like being by the sea, for a few hours or 
a day, but for a place to live in I should 
prefer a moor, a marsh, a sea-salting, or 
any other empty, desolate place with a 
wide prospect. 

In spite of this feeling I actually did 
spend a great part of last summer in 
such a place. It is an extensive tract, 
which, when the excitement and rush 
for the medicinal pines began, was first 
seized upon by builders as being near 
London and in a highly aristocratic 
neighborhood. Immediately, as by a 
miracle, large ornate houses sprang up 
like painted agarics in the autumn woods 
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—houses suitable for the occupation of 
important persons. The wood itself 
was left untouched; the houses, stand- 
ing a quarter of a mile or more apart, 
with their gardens and lawns, were like 
green, flowery oases scattered about in 
its sombre wilderness. Gardens and 
lawns are a great expense, the soil being 
a hungry sand, and for all the manuring 
and watering the flowers have a some- 
what sad and sickly look, and the lawns 
a poor thin turf, half grass and half moss. 

As a naturalist I was curious to ob- 
serve the effect of life in a pine wood on 
the inhabitants. It struck me that it 
does not improve their health or make 
them happy, and that they suffer most 
in summer, especially on warm, windless 
days. They do not walk in their woods; 
they hasten to the gate which lets them 
out on the road and takes them to the 
village—or to some point from which 
they can get a sight of earth outside the 
pines. They are glad to escape from 
their surroundings, and were never so 
happy as when going away on a long 
visit to friends living no matter where, 
in the country or abroad, so long as it 
was not in a pine wood. I should imag- 
ine that if Mariana herself, supposing 
that she had survived to the present day 
and had been persuaded to come down 
south to try the effect of living in a pine 
wood, would soon wish togo back to her 
moated grange on a Lincolnshire flat, 
for all its ancient dust and decay, with 
no sound to break the sultry noonday 
brooding silence save the singing of the 
blue fly i’ the pane and the small shrill 
shriek of the mouse behind the rotting 
wainscot. 

So much for the human dwellers 
among the ‘“‘crepuscular pines.”” I am 
quoting an expression of the late la- 
mented Henry James, which he used not 
of pine woods generally but of this very 
wood, well known to him too when he 
was a guest in the house. But he didn’t 
love it or he would have been a more fre- 
quent visitor; as it was he preferred to 
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see his dear friends—all his friends were 
very dear to him—when they were 
away from the twilight shelter of their 
trees in ever bright and beautiful 
London. ¢ 

I was perhaps more interested in the 
non-human inhabitants of the wood. 

The wood that was mine to walk in, 
the part which belonged to the house and 
which as a fact I alone used, covered an 
area of about sixty acres and was one 
with the entire wood, only divided from 
the rest by wood palings. When one 
turned from the lawns and gardens into 
the wood it was like passing from the 
open sunlit air to the twilight and still 
atmosphere of a cathedral interior. It 
was also a strangely silent place: if a 
thrush or chaffinch was heard to sing, 
the sound came from the garden I had 
quitted or from some other garden in 
the wood still farther away. The only 
small birds in these pines were those on 
a brief visit and little parties of tits 
drifting through. Nevertheless the 
wood—the part I was privileged to walk 
in—had its own appropriate fauna— 
squirrels, wood-pigeons, a family of 
jays, another of magpies, a pair of 
yaffles, and one of sparrow-hawks. 
Game is not preserved in these woods 
which are parceled out to the different 
houses in lots of a dozen to fifty or 
more acres; consequently several species 
which are on the gamekeepers’ black list 
are allowed to exist. Most of the birds 
I have named bred during the summer— 
the hawks and yaffles, a dozen or more 
pairs of wood-pigeons, and a pair each 
of magpies and jays. The other mem- 
bers of the family parties of the last two 
species had no doubt been induced by 
means of sharp beaky arguments to go 
and look for nesting-places elsewhere. 

But not one small bird could I find 
nesting in the wood. This set me think- 
ing on a question which has vexed my 
mind for years—How do small birds 
safeguard their tender helpless fledglings 
from the ants? This wood swarmed 
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with ants: their nests, half hidden by 
the bracken, were everywhere, some of 
the old mounds being of huge size, 
twelve to fourteen feet in circumference 
and four to five feet high. As their eggs 
were not wanted the ants were never dis- 
turbed, and the marvel was how they 
could exist in such excessive numbers in 
a naked pine wood, which of all woods is 
the poorest in insect life. 

T have said to myself a hundred times 
that birds, especially the small woodland 
species that nest on or near the ground, 
such as the nightingale, robin, wren, 
chiffchaff, wood and willow wrens, and 
tits that breed low down in old stumps, 


must occasionally have their nestlings — 


destroyed by ants; yet I have never 
found a nest showing plainly that such 
an accident had occurred, nor had I seen 
anything on the subject in books about 
birds; and of such books I had read 
hundreds. 

The subject was in my mind when I 
received evidence from an unexpected 
quarter that tender fledglings are some- 
times destroyed by ants. This was in 
an account of the wren by a little boy 
which I came upon in a bundle of Bird 
and Tree Competition essays from the 
village schools in Lancashire, sent on to 
me to read and judge from the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds. The 
boy stated in his essay that having se- 
lected the wren as his subject he watched 
the birds and looked for nests; that 
among the nests he found one containing 
five eggs and that four young were 
hatched but were destroyed the same 
day by ants. I wrote to the master of 
the school, at Newburgh, near Wigan, 
and to the boy, Harry Southworth, ask- 
ing for full particulars. The master’s 
reply gave a satisfactory account of 
Harry as a keen and careful observer, 
and Harry’s answer was that the nest 
was built in a small hole in a bank beside 
a brook, that he had kept his eye on it 
during the time the bird was sitting on 
her five eggs, that on his last visit he 
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found the parent bird in a terrified state 
outside the nest, and that on examination 
he found that four young birds had been 
hatched, and were all dead but still 
warm, and swarming with small reddish- 
brown ants which were feeding on them. 

This goes to show that not only do 
ants sometimes attack the fledglings in 
the nest but also that the parent birds in 
such cases are powerless to save their 


young from destruction. My conclusion 


was that small ground-nesting birds 
have an instinctive fear of ants and avoid 
building at places infested by them. 

But how does it happen, I now asked, 
that the larger birds that nest high up 
in the pines escape the danger? The 
ants go up the tallest and smoothest 
trunks with the ease and at the same rate 
of speed as when moving on the surface. 
They are seen ascending and descending 
all day long in countless numbers so that 
the entire tree-top must be swarming 
with them, searching every twig and 
every needle; and being ants and ready 
to fasten their jaws on any provender, 
dead or alive, without regard to the size 
of the object, the newly hatched young 
wood-pigeons or magpies can be no safer 
in their lofty cradles than the robin or 
willow-wren fledglings in their nest on 
the ground. 

Unfortunately, when I got to this 
point it was too late in the season to 
follow the matter, much further, since 
most of the birds had finished breeding. 
Whether all or most of them had been 
successful or not I was not able to dis- 
cover; however, the young were not 
yet out of the one nest which interested 
me the most. This was the sparrow- 
hawk’s and was in the lowest branches 
of a tall, slim pine about forty-five feet 
from the ground. It was an exception- 
ally big nest. The birds, I knew, had 
brought off their young successfully in 
this same wood in the three previous 
years, and I came to the conclusion that 
the same nest had been used every time 
and had grown to its present size by the 
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addition of fresh materials each season. 
By standing on a high mound situated 
at a distance of fifty yards from the tree 
I could, with my binocular, get a per- 
fect sight of the four young hawks on 
their platform, looking like owls with 
their big round heads and their fluffy 
white down. 

As their feathers grew they became 
more active; they were less and less in- 


clined to sit in a close bunch; they would. 


draw as far apart as they were able and 
sit on the extreme edge of the nest, and 
from that high perch they would stare 
curiously down at me when I looked up 
at them. The habits of the parent birds 
were unlike those of sparrow-hawks 
breeding in woods and wild places where 
people are rarely seen. Instead of dis- 
playing intense anxiety and screaming 
at the sight of a human form, causing the 
young birds to squat low down in the 
nest, they would slink off in silence and 
vanish from the scene. This extreme se- 
cretiveness was, in the circumstances, 
their safest policy, to express it in that 
way, but, of course, it had one draw- 
back—it left the young uninstructed as 
to the dangerous character of man. 
That lesson would have to come later, 
when they were off the nest. 

As the hawks grew, the supply of 
food increased, and the birds supplied 
were so carefully plucked, not a feather 
being left, also the head removed, that 
in some instances it was actually difficult 
to indentify the species; but I think that 
most of the birds brought to the nest 
were starlings. The young hawks had 
now to feed themselves on what was 
on the table, and when one felt peckish 
he would take up a bird and carry it to 
the edge of the big nest so as to be out 
of the way of the others, and setting a 
foot on it go to work to tear it to pieces. 
But he sometimes mismanaged the busi- 
ness and when transferring the bird 
from his beak to his claws he would 
drop it over the edge and lose it. The 
dropped bird would be quickly found 
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and attacked by the ants, and before 
many hours it would be a well-cleaned 
skeleton. 

But the ants never ascended the tree. 
It then occurred to me that ants are al- 
ways seen swarming up certain trees— 
always the same trees; and that a vast 
majority of the trees were never in- 
vaded by them at all. I now began 
going round and visiting all the trees 
where I distinctly remembered having 
seen ants ascending, and on all those 
trees I found them still swarming up in 
immense numbers as if to some place 
containing an inexhaustible supply of 
food. It was now, however, too late in 
the season to make sure that they do 
not from time to time invade fresh trees. 
That they should go on from day to day 
for weeks, and perhaps for the whole 
season, ascending the same trees strikes 
one as very strange; yet such a fact 
would accord with what we know of these 
puzzling insects—their almost incred- 
ible wisdom in their complex actions and 
system of life, coupled with an almost 
incredible stupidity. Or do the ants 
know just why they go up this partic- 
ular tree and not any of the surrounding 
trees? Can it be that on this particular 
tree they have their carefully tended 
flocks and herds to supply them with 
honey-dew—their milk, butter and 
cheese? Such flocks and herds they do 
keep and tend on oak-trees, as I dis- 
covered in Harewood Forest; and I 
hope that this summer some reader of 
this Review, who lives in or near a pine 
wood and is the happy possessor of a 
ladder forty or fifty feet iong, will make 
some further investigation into the 
matter. 

My conclusion for the present is that 
‘wood-pigeons and other birds that breed 
in the pines do not build their nests in 
trees used by the ants. 

Let us now follow the fortunes of 
the young sparrow-hawks, bred in a 
wood where people inhabit, a little 
further, ; 
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I watched them day by day, and, 
gradually, as their fluffy coat was re- 
placed by feathers, and their lumpish 
appearance changed to the sharp-cut 
hawk figure, they grew more adventur- 
ous and would mount upon a branch 
accessible from the nest, the maturest 
bird taking the lead, the others, one by 
one, slowly and cautiously following. 
Finally all four would be on the branch 
at a distance of six to ten inches apart, 
the one nearest the nest being always 
the least hawk-like in appearance— 
more lumpish and with more down on 
it than the others. 

One morning in September I found the 
nest empty; the young had been per- 
suaded to leave it for good early that 


morning. Just hqw they had been per-- 


suaded—feelingly, perhaps, with sud- 
den smart blows— it would have been a 
great thing to witness, but I had never 
looked for it on account of the vigilance 
and extraordinary secretiveness of the 
parent birds. Never once had they 
uttered a sound nor allowed themselves 
to be seen. Now that their young were 
out and able to fly they no longer found 
it necessary to make themselves invis- 
ible on the appearance of the human 
form in the wood. At all events, after 
keeping the young concealed for the 
space of three or four days they began 
to show themselves openly, pursued by 
the young, wailing and screaming to be 
fed. All day long these piteous cries 
were heard, and it was plain that a new 
system had been adopted by the parent 
birds at this stage, which was to keep 
their young on short commons instead 
of supplying them with as much as, or 
more food than, they could consume. 
The result was that the young, instead 
of sitting idly waiting for small birds, 
properly plucked, to be brought and 
dropped at their feet, were driven by 
hunger to fly after the parent birds, who 
led them an endless chase in and out and 
above the trees. It all looked like a 
great waste of energy, but it had an im- 
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portant use in teaching the young to fly 
and to develop the wing muscles by in- 
cessant exercise. These exercises con- 
tinued for five or six days in the wood, 
then followed afresh move; every morn- 
ing early the wood was quitted by the 
whole family, the young no doubt being 
conducted to a clump on one of the ex- 
tensive tracts of heath in the neighbor- 
hood. There they would have other and 
more important lessons to learn. The 
young hawk would have to pluck the 
feathers out himself or else swallow them 
along with the flesh; the next stage 
would be that the bird would be deliv- 
ered alive but disabled and he would 
have to kill it himself; finally he would 
have to capture his own prey—the last 
and most difficult lesson of all. 

That they were still kept on short 
commons was evident from the perpetual 
hunger-cries of the young when they re- 
turned each evening to their roosting- 
place in the wood. From the moment 
of their arrival an hour before sunset, 
until it was almost dark, the clamor went 
on, the young birds following their par- 
ents the whole time. This continued 
for a fortnight, and during the last few 
evenings the parent birds introduced yet 
another new subject or feature into their 
educational system. They would rise 
over the trees, both male and female, but 
keeping wide apart, followed by the 
clamoring young; and floating and cir- 
cling up with easy harrier-like move- 
ment, they would mount to a height of 
two or three hundred yards above the 
tree-tops, then suddenly hurl them- 
selves down like stones and vanish 
among the trees, still followed at a long 
distance by the young. Once down be- 
neath the tree-tops it was marvelous to 
see them, dashing at their topmost spar- 
row-hawk speed higher and thither 
among the tall, naked boles, with many 
sudden sharp twistings which apparently 
just enabled them to escape being dashed 
to death against a trunk or branch. 
Every time I witnessed this seemingly 
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mad violent action, yet accomplished 
with such ease, such certainty, such 
grace, I was astonished afresh. 

This would be the last act in the 
day’s business, for immediately they 
would fly to the roosting-place and 
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the hungry young would hush their 
cries. 

Then, at the end of the third week in 
September the whole family disappeared. 
The young had now to learn that they 
could not always stay in one place. 
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‘*T know this place’ll be the death of 
me,” said the Colonel, ‘‘but I can’t 
keep away from it. There’s never been 
such a thing to see in the world.’’ Our 
horses picked their way for a mile over 
villainous fields, and slippery ditches, 
and trampled quagmires. Overhead, 
aeroplanes of various nationalities swam 
through the air, and a Fokker passed, 
high up, looking like a beautiful white 
moth. The day was perfect, and there 
were no clouds but the little white puffs 
of shrapnel. All round was the drum- 
ming of hidden guns; my horse leapt 
at each near report, resenting especially 
a small weapon of ours with a peculiarly 
sharp and vicious bark that sounded all 
day as if it were just behind us. After 
two miles on the high road, shells began 
to scream laboriously overhead, and to 
fall with great accuracy on the defenses 
of a battery 200 yards beyond the road. 
‘“*Coal boxes,”’ said the Colonel, between 
the crashes; ‘‘it’s all right if there aren’t 
any short ones.” I hoped the enemy 
would maintain the high standard of 
their shooting, and not send any short 
ones. The men of our own battery were 
no doubt comfortably smoking in their 
dug-outs, waiting for the storm to pass. 
The pandemonium continued, as we 
drew level with the area where the bursts 
of black smoke were rising. ‘‘I think we 
had better trot,’’ said the Colonel. 

Ypres was a haven of peace that day 
when we reached it—peace, and such 
utter desolation as surely has been never 
seen before. I have seen villages in 
Macedonia that had been burned out five 
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or six years ago when the Turk ruled 
over that unhappy land; but here was 
a whole city—a compact, self-contained 
little city, mediswvally established within 
its own ramparts, and now ground into 
such ruins as no Vandals of old time 
could ever have accomplished. They 
were clumsy creatures after all, those 
old scourges of humanity, with their 
swords and torches; but here every 
wonder of modern science had been con- 
centrated on the work of methodical 
destruction. The inventions which we 
used to worship, when learned men 
pointed to them and said ‘‘ These be thy 
gods, O Israel!’’—the science which was 
to save and regenerate the world—were 
here seen for what they are, a huge non- 
moral force, which is only good or bad 
in so far as it is used for good or bad ends, 
a mercenary which is ready to help, or 
deprave, or destroy mankind, as its 
masters bid, and which can never re- 
generate anything unless it is in the 
hands of people who are themselves re- 
generate. I think of all the clever peo- 
ple before the war who said that religion 
was played out, and that science was 
about to accomplish all the things which 
the prophets and philosophers had failed 
to do, as I stand among these pitiable 
ruins, with the noises of hell affronting 
the sky. The houses in many parts are 
so completely destroyed that one can- 
not tell whether they were private flats 
or shops, whether they were old Flem- 
ish homes with high-stepped gables or 
only ugly modern substitutes: photo- 
graphs show many such lovely old 
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houses grouped round the great square, 
but these are only heaps of bricks now; 
the bishop’s house alone is standing, 
through some slight error of German 
gunnery, and I could only find one other 
building in the town that was almost 
unscathed. One could not even dis- 
cover what the shops had been used for, 
in those instances where the walls still 
remained: all names and street signs 
had been burned or blasted away, and 
only here and there did a barrel and 
pump or a butcher’s clock show that 
this crumbling shell was once an estami- 
net, and that a butcher’sshop. The very 
streets seemed to have disappeared, cov- 
ered by the debris; and one walked along 
winding paths between rubbish heaps, 
from which there often projected a pipe 
with a gas meter fixed to the top. I did 
not know before today that gas meters 
are the most durable part of a house. 

One corner of the Cathedral tower 
still stands at its full height, a soaring 
ruin, graceful and delicate, hinting at 
some new style of architecture, a new 
type of needle-like structure that is 
neither tower nor spire. That unforget- 
table fragment, and the belfry by the 
Cloth Hall, which still looks square and 
sturdy from the side where its ruin is 
unseen, are the first one sees of Ypres a 
couple of miles away; and sometimes 
there are little glimpses of these two 
monuments among the fields from the 
camps at a greater distance. From the 
square itself the tower seems very high, 
and very white in the soft sunlight of this 
lovely day—still paler is it under the 
moon—like some queen of an old story, 
innocent and pure, and very quiet and 
tender in her tragedy. 

To enter the Cathedral is to climb on 
to the top of a hill of rubbish where the 
fallen pillars lie like strings of mill- 
stones, as they lie at the Parthenon. 
Nowhere does one touch the floor. 
After a while one says ‘‘That is, after 
all, the choir, and there was the high 


altar, and here were chapels with bronze 
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sereens.”’ The splendid vestries are in- 
tact; they are filled with a tangle of 
great candlesticks, banner-poles, chairs, 
cupboards, and a few broken painted 
images. Just outside the vestry is a 
large pond, broadening at either end, 
full of green water and deep enough for 
drowning. ‘‘Two Jack Johnsons,” says 
the Colonel. The principal side of the 
Cloth Hall still remains, not irremedia- 
bly damaged; but one trembles for it, 
as if it were a living friend left to stand 
day and night in peril. 

The abomination of desolation! The 
words of the old prophets are actual 
again today, for the things which they 
described are done again, and outdone. 
Babylon has come up from the east to 
battle against the holy places. All is 
silent, except for a man in khaki here 
and there, for very few civilians are ever 
allowed to enter the city of ruins. It is 
like Pompeii, only that there are greater 
contrasts—more utter ruin in some 
places, and more towering relics in 
others. I saw a dozen soldiers half- 
naked at their toilet in a house whose 
walls hardly emerged from the ground, 
within sight of the Cathedral, and was 
astonished till I remembered that there 
are no women within three miles of the 
place. Yet here a few months ago cabs 
and motor cars threaded their way 
among the traffic, and gaily dressed folk 
jostled one another on the pavement; 
and along each street men went after 
their business and sought their friends: 
and each of these houses was the place 
that somebody called ‘‘home”—houses 
that are sometimes a mound today, the 
grave of a home, and sometimes like the 
dolls’ houses of our childhood, whose 
fronts came off and disclosed the in- 
timacies of their little rooms. 

Many troops had to march through 
Ypres to get to the front, and just out- 
side one gate there is a region called the 
Devil’s Corner where the trees have 
been blasted away. But the ramparts 
hold good behind the wide moat that 
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encircles the city; for these relics of 
ancient fortification still have their use, 
and enable the garrison to live in safety, 
and almost in comfort. Just inside 
another gate there is a hole in the middle 
of the road, and no one has troubled to 
fence it round, since all know their way 
about, though the ominous sound of 
rushing water promises a horrible fate 
for the unwary walker. At the side of 
another street we came upon a grave 
with this inscription on the wooden cross. 
“RI.P. In loving memory of two un- 
known friends,” and in another lettering 
the unfinished addition, ‘‘ civi belgiques.” 
Who were these, among the unknown 
dead? Will anyone ever know? 

A little farther on, some soldiers were 
playing in the remains of a street, and 
one of them was wearing a battered top- 
hat that he had found. This raised a 
question of etiquette. Would he raise 
his right hand smartly to the rim of the 
silk hat, or would he merely stand at at- 
tention? Or—a further alternative— 
would he gracefully raise his hat to the 
Colonel? He chose another and a better 
way, and, turning his back on us, began 
a careful study of the shrapnel holes in 
the wall. Then we walked on between 
an avenue of dead young trees, and past 
a church, all the walls of which are still 
standing, and under a large crucifix on 
the wall, which is unmarked by a single 
bullet, though all round it, and even the 
Mary and John on either side, are pitted 
with shrapnel; and we passed the ruins 
of schools and churches, barracks and 
the post office, and ruined gardens, 
grass-grown, seen through battered 
walls, till we came to a cellar which is an 
officers’ mess, the only story left to a 
mansion that has disappeared—a dark, 
low cellar, full of cheerful young 
men. 

There is no place like Ypres in the 
world—nothing so sad and nothing so 
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beautiful. For all the squalid and sordid 
things are gone; there are no slums, no 
filthy hovels, no brawling or greasy sen- 
suality, no crying in the streets: the 
city is very pure and quiet, and white 
under the sun, a dusty oasis of silence 
amid the drumming of the guns. 

Yet one realizes how lovable a thing 
is humanity, with all its stains, and the 
common life of the tavern and the 
streets, and all the littleness of the aver- 
age home, when one sees this beautiful 
loneliness, the chaste and awful grandeur 
of these ruins, softly crumbling under 
the sun, and the wonderful fantasy of 
this fretted architecture—proud rem- 
nants of famous halls, still lifting them- 
selves high in the ancient moated city, 
which stands in the midst of the tumbled 
graveyard that we call today the Salient 
of Ypres. 

It will be rebuilt some day. The an- 
cient houses are gone for the most part, 
never to return; but there is enough—at 
present—left of the Cloth Hall, and even 
of the Cathedral, to make its restoration 
no difficult matter. Restoration is an 
ugly word, but the corner of the great 
Cathedral tower cannot remain forever 
as it is: either it will have to be pulled 
down, or else it must be rebuilt by the 
reproduction of its missing walls. And 
one hopes for a new era of architecture 
and of town planning, in the building 
up of Belgium and Poland and Serbia. 

But I think that when the war is 
over Ypres will at first be kept a guarded 
sanctuary within its moated battlements 
for all the world tosee. And all America 
will go to visit it, and all the neutral 
peoples; and they will realize what we 
fought for and why the fate of Christen- 
dom depended upon our conquering. 
France and Britain, too, will troop to see 
it—and Belgium; such troops of pilgrims 
as have never been seen before—multi- 
tudes among them wearing black. 

Dr. Dearmer. 
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They had told me that I should make 
nothing of him. I saw him merely as a 
matter of routine in the cell he occupied 
at the police station before being brought 
before the Court on a charge of burglari- 
ously entering certain premises with in- 
tent tocommitafelony. It seemed good 
to me to endeavor to gather some par- 
ticulars concerning the antecedents and 
mode of life of a stranger in our midst, 
so that I might be in a position to judge 
what it was possible to do to help him, 
should the charge be dismissed, or should 
he elect to come to me for a new start 
when released from prison, if convicted 
and sentenced. 

They had understated the truth. I 
made less. than nothing of him. I went 
into the cell to interview a man whom I 
was told was deaf and dumb. He was a 
small, lithe, pleasant-faced, swarthy- 
complexioned, active-looking fellow, 
with great, dreamy, dark eyes, about 
thirty years of age, suspiciously intelli- 
gent in appearance, to my mind, for a 
mute. He was decently clad, and I 
could not make out how he had found it 
possible to maintain himself in fair pros- 
perity, being, as he gave the police to 
understand, unable to read or write, and 
failing to comprehend both their ama- 
teurish efforts at talking with the fingers, 
and my own. I left him with an uncom- 
fortable feeling that I was possibly doing 
an afflicted mortal an injustice, yet un- 
able to agree that he was deaf and dumb 
at all. 

When he got into Court, a nameless 
offender, he was seen by the capable in- 
structor of our local mutes, who worked 
hard but vainly before the hearing of 
the case in a strenuous effort to make 
something of him. The case was called 
on with success still far away. 

“‘You’re going to interpret for us,” 
the Magistrate remarked in pleasant 
courtesy as a greeting to the instructor, 


who looked perplexed, but silently con- 
sented to make a further attempt. 

The Clerk of the Court read the charge 
over. The interpreter’s fingers worked 
with marvelous rapidity, and now and 
then he clenched his right hand and 
brought it into sharp and loud contact 
with his open left palm. The offender 
gazed at him with mild interest at first, 
but obviously failed to comprehend what 
it was all about. The interpreter 
slowed down, and went through the 
same performance at quarter speed. The 
accused’s interest faded; he followed the 
proceedings with evident languor, yawn- 
ing before the end was reached. 

‘He doesn’t appear to know anything 
of the deaf and dumb language, your 
worship,’’ the interpreter concluded; ‘‘I 
tried, before Court, to make him com- 
prehend me, but I couldn’t. I scarcely 
think the man is deaf and dumb. He 
would know some of the signs if he were. 
He is intelligent, and he must have had. 
some way’ of making himself under- 
stood.” 

The Magistrate thought so too. It 
was plain that the case could nct proceed 
until all doubt was solved regarding the 
accused’s ability to follow it. He was 
remanded for three days. 

The police forgot to give him his din- 
ner that day, and at tea-time, and sup- 
per-time, also he was overlooked. He 
made a lot of noise, kicking and rattling 
to call attention to official forgetfulness. 
But they were dull persons, and failed 
to take in what he would have them un- 
derstand. They went to his cell time 
and again. He opened his mouth wide, 
frantically pushing his fingers therein, 
and swallowing energetically. They 
lugged a four-gallon bucket filled with 
water into the cell, provided a tin mug, 
and indicated that he was welcome to 
drink his fill. He shook his head till it 
looked likely to fall off. They stared at 
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him as if entirely mystified, and went 
their way once more. 

He resumed his signals of distress. 
The relief came on duty, and heard him, 
but were advised by their departing 

colleagues to “‘let him be”; so he con- 
tinued kicking and knocking till mid- 
night. Then his efforts grew so violent 
that an officer went up to him. He re- 
peated the opening of his mouth, the 
putting of fingers therein, and the 
imaginary gulping. The officer repeated 
the bucket trick. He waved his arms in 
violent dissent. The constable had an 
inspiration, the arms waving in the di- 
rection of the heap of rugs put on the 
plank bed for the man’s covering in the 
night. ‘‘Oh, I see; that’s what’s bother- 
ing you is it,” he remarked; ‘well, 
they’re not lousy, then; but they can be 
shiffed if they’re in your road.’ He 
gathered the rugs in his arms, and de- 
parted from the cell, slamming the door 
after him. 

It was a stupid sort of thing to do, 
for there was nothing at all in the poor 
man’s gesticulations suggestive of a com- 
plaint that the blankets were alive. No 
wonder the dumb spake at such treat- 
ment. To be denied food was hard 
enough; to be left, in addition, without 
bed-covering was intolerable. 

“I say, you damned fool,” shouted an 
alarmed, stentorian voice after the 
officer, ‘‘you’re not taking those blank- 
ets away, are you? I shall be starved to 
death. Bring ’em back, and let’s have 
something to eat. I’ve not had a bite 
since breakfast, at eight this morning.”’ 

The constable heard the voice dis- 
tinctly through the thickness of the door, 
and above the sound of his own heavy 
footsteps. He was startled, but he 
turned back and entered the cell again. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘you’ve found your 
tongue, have you? I thought we should 
be curing your complaint in time. Now 
let’s have your name, and a few particu- 
lars about you. Then you can have your 
bed-clothes back if your answers are all 








right, and happen a bit of some’at to eat 
besides.” 
He collapsed into docile obedience at 
that. His name, he said, was Walter 
Greenway, his age twenty-nine years, 
his home in a neighboring town, his oc- 
cupation that of a clerk; he was single, 
and he lived at the house of his father, a 
retired chemist of some small means. 
These particulars the police saw no rea- 
son to doubt; accordingly the bedding 
was restored, supper provided, and mat- 
ters at the station settled down to 
normal. 

‘*‘What made you pretend to be deaf 
and dumb when before the Court last 
Monday?” the Magistrate inquired on 
taking up the case again after remand; 
‘‘vyou put people to a lot of trouble. 
What caused you to act so foolishly?” 

“‘T didn’t want my people dragged in,” 
he muttered; ‘‘that was why, sir.” It 
was a melancholy lie; the police knew 
by this time what sort of record he had; 
his father had tired of helping him long 
before. He had never scrupled to bring 
his people in so long as there was the 
least prospect of their helping him. 
Whatever was responsible for his whim 
to pose as a deaf mute, it was not what 
he stated. The case went on; in due 
course it reached the Court of Assize. 

Full particulars of his career were re- 
vealed there. He had received an excel- 
lent education, and was a well-trained 
and most capable clerk, with an uncom- 
monly good knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages—it being said, for example, that 
he spoke and wrote German like a native. 
It was plain that he had taken to a life 
of crime of deliberate choice: there was 
no earthly reason why he should not 
have done well in his proper calling; he 

got into mischief out of pure love of it. 

“He can climb like a cat,’’ a detective 
informed me, not without admiration; 
“‘and the way he runs along house-tops 
from one end of a long row to the other, 
as easy a8 you and me walk on the 
streets, it’s a sight to see. I tell you, sir, 
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it’s right down exciting work trying to 
eatch him. He’ll slip down from a roof 
by a fall-pipe two hundred yards farther 
on than where you could swear he’s 
time to be. And, as you’re not expecting 
him anywhere there, there’d be no catch- 
ing him if he wasn’t such a fool as to come 
peeping round where you are, just for 
the fun of seeing you baffled. That’s 
what’s done him every time.”’ 

Every time meant nine times: such 
was the number of convictions recorded 
against him, all for similar offenses. He 
was a total abstainer and a non-smoker; 
he was not a gambler; his one vice was 
burglary, and he did not appear to have 
made any serious attempt to settle down 
to his proper employment as a corre- 
sponding clerk, since he first exchanged 
the desk for the house-top—he entered 
premises always by an attic window—at 
twenty-five years old. By the accident 
of habitually appearing before a lenient 
judge, he had escaped sentence of penal 
servitude hitherto, as he escaped it now, 
being once more committed to hard 
labor. 

“Send me somewhere right away,” he 
begged of me on release; ‘‘my people 
want to have no more to do with me; 
the Chaplain tried them all, saying a 
good deal better of me than I deserved; 
I knew he was overdoing the thing, and 
they’d see through it. It was all because 
I translated some theological stuff for 
him from the German that he made up 
his mind what a lot my people ought to 
do for such an ornament of the family. 
But it didn’t impress them. They know 
me such a lot better than his reverence 
does. I don’t blame them. They’ve 
given me many a fair innings, and I’ve 
never scored a run for them yet. It’s 
against common-sense that they should 
have me back in the family team.”’ 

‘So you can play cricket, ’’ I remarked, 
“‘as well as do a good deal else in the way 
of accomplishments. What is there ex- 
actly that you haven’t had a try at? 
They tell me that in prison you’ve been 
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bookbinder, clerk, printer, painter, and 
even steeple-Jack, which would do very 
well, Ishould say. Out of prison you’ve 
been foreign correspondent, human cat, 
burglar, cricketer, deaf mute, and I 
don’t know what else. How came you to 
play the deaf mute, by the way?” 

‘Just a whim, sir; to baffle the au- 
thorities a bit, and for sport; that was 
all,’”’ he answered with a grin. Then he 
went on: 

“‘It may sound strange, but it’s abso- 
lutely true: I can’t resist an attic win- 
dow. Wherever I go, my eyes naturally 
turn upwards. I notice how careless 
most people are with their upper win- 
dows, and I feel just bound to show them 
they are mistaken in their view that no- 
body can get in there. It’s a case of 
being ruined by one’s gifts, if you like; 
taking a pride in being able, as the police 
say, ‘to run up a pipe and play about on 
a roof, like a cat.’ I shall never do any 
good where there are houses with atties, 
or with any sort of upper story. 

“‘T should be out of all temptation on 
a sailing ship. I could climb the rigging, 
and do no harm to anybody. Or an 
Indian wigwam village might do, or a 
Bedouin encampment—no attics there, 
I understand. 

“‘The Chaplain told no more than the 
truth, though my people could not be ex- 
pected to believe it, when he described 
my angelic conduct in prison. _ I’m quite 
a cherub there. They mostly give mea 
bit of climbing, painting spouts, or, 
sometimes, even attending to the coping 
of a tall chimney, and the recreation 
keeps me straight; besides, the top 
windows are barred like the rest, and 
beyond me anyhow. 

‘‘Send me somewhere out of the coun- 
try, to sea for choice; I shall be at my 
accomplishments, as you call them, 
again, if I stay ina civilized community.” 

He was a strange person. Apart from 
his candidly admitted fondness for burg- 
lariously entering dwelling-houses by 
attic windows, he was like any other 
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sharp, intelligent, healthy man, and 
could do well if he cared. 

While I talked with him a letter was 
delivered from a shipping office asking 
for men. I resolved to give him a start 
on a sailing ship, as he desired. There 
was no reason to suppose that he would 
put anybody aboard to inconvenience, 
while he could easily adapt himself to a 
new sphere. 

He sailed, and for twelve months I 
heard nothing but good of him. Then 
he went ashore at Colombo, and, failing 
to come aboard when the ship was 
ready to leave the port, was left 
behind. 

I heard no more of him until last 
November, when the fact of his exist- 
ence was recalled by receiving from him 
a letter, to my mind most diverting, 
calculated admirably to cause one to 
forgive all that is recorded against him. 
It was also most difficult to arrange and 
follow, being written on five and twenty 
different scraps of faded yellow paper, 
and in a scrawl with a blunt lead-pencil, 
often illegible, so that words had to be 
guessed at and filled in. I present this 
letter, and, later, another following, ag 
nearly as I can make them out:— 


“Somewhere in blessed Mesopota- 
mia,’’ runs the one which reached me 
first, ‘‘a poor deaf mute, a slender, 
swarthy, agile Bedouin, about my own 
age, and so like me, but for the clothing, 
that I could own him as a brother— 
somewhere in this blessed land, that 
afflicted creature wanders, all unable to 
comprehend what his Mohammedan 
countrymen, their Turkish masters, and 
the German superbosses are about. 

‘*Respecting his affliction as by the 
hand of Allah, they suffer him to wander 
among their camps and entrenchments. 
They gaze upon him, half-amused, half 
in pity, as he views exposed cannon and 
machine-guns in childlike wonderment; 
they lead him along labyrinths of trenches 
for the pleasure of seeing his terror at 
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the engines of destruction which bristle 
in concealed places; they give him of 
their food, and, as he eats, they talk 
over their plans, and the German and 
Turkish commanders issue instructions: 
for he is deaf, he cannot hear: he is 
dumb and illiterate, he cannot tell. 
They know they have nothing to fear 
from him. 

‘‘Having meandered about till he is 
weary for change, he essays to move on, 
and none stay him. He is afflicted and 
bewitched; he must be pitied and let 
alone, lest any tormenting him should be 
likewise smitten, or perish. 

‘“Thus he wanders from camp to camp, 
his great, dark, frightened eyes seeming 
to go ever darker, more lustrous, and 
more terror-stricken, as he beholds prep- 
arations for he knows not what, but 
fears them as portending evil. 

“Now and then he hovers about our 
lines. But mostly he shuns the society 
of infidels. Some of our men found him 
yesterday, a poor starveling; he had 
wandered up to our defenses, seemingly 
ready to perish. They brought him in 
and set food before him. He ate raven- 
ously, then spat on the ground, and 
looked for all the world like cursing the 
infidel dogs who had rescued and fed 
him. His face was a perfect study of 
mingled fear and impotence and rage. 
They tried to make him hear or speak, 
but. failed. He grew weary of their 
attentions, and mooned off to head- 
quarters, where somehow he secured 
admission. y 

‘‘Of course they would be quite un- 
able to glean from him the barest atom 
of that large store of information he must 
possess about the enemy’s positions, de- 
fenses, numbers, and what not. He has 
eyes to'see, if he has not ears to hear, 
but, alas! he is mute, and he cannot 
write. If our staff could only know what 
he has to tell were he willing and able! 
It might easily mean saving the lives of 
thousands of men, and wealth beyond 
the price of a king’s ransom. 
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‘*He is uneasy as I write. It looks as 
though he were ready to move on. | 
Likely enough he will leave here soon. 
I wonder if I dare trust this letter to 
him? I will risk it, I think. There is 
little in it, and the paper is not valuable; 
it is the best I can find. I have often 
wished to write to you, just to let you 
know that I am doing my bit for Britain, 
under this scorching sun, out in Meso- 
potamia the blessed. It has struck me 
that I may as well break silence in de- 
scribing one who is as I once essayed to 
be. Certainly he makes a much bet- 
ter mute than I did; but then, those 
wretched police were so confoundedly 
incredulous! Perhaps he isn’t really a 
bit more clever, only more fortunate in 
dealing with true children of Allah in- 
stead of suspicious Christian dogs like 
those with whom I had to do. 

‘Well, he may lose the envelope con- 
taining these bits, exactly as if out of a 
waste-paper basket, or destroy it; but 
I will take the chance. If it fails to reach 
you, you will not miss it. If it does 
reach you, spare a prayer for this poor 
Bedouin outcast, for sake of the deaf 
mute you tried to talk with once in a 
police cell, far away. 

“T shall be longing to know whether 
this reaches you, for I have a strange 
faith in this mute—a sort of brotherly 
confidence—and I beg you to write early 
and often if you get this invitation, as I 
somehow think you will. When you 
have written, care of that friendly Arab, 
as directed, I will send you a full ac- 
count of my doings since my disappear- 
ance eight years ago, always supposing 
that in the meantime a fairly adventur- 
ous cat has not been unfortunate enough 
to lose his ninth life.”’ 


So he was with the British force in 
Mesopotamia, acting as a spy, rendering 
that dangerous and invaluable service to 
his country in the guise of a Bedouin, and 
in his old réle of deaf mute! It took my 
breath away when the truth dawned. 
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Then, gradually, I realized his special 
fitness for such service—his command of 
the German tongue, which I knew of al- 
ready, and his aptness for learning lan- 
guages, which had doubtless enabled 
him to acquire an easy flow of Turkish 
and Arabic during his eight years’ resi- 
dence in the East. There was biting 
irony in the remark that the man so like 
him as to be recognizable as his brother 
—himself, of course—stood mute among 
an unsuspecting enemy: ‘‘they give him 
of their food, and, as he eats, they talk 
over their plans, and the German and 
Turkish commanders issue instructions: 
for he is deaf, he cannot hear: he is 
dumb and illiterate, he cannot tell. 
They know they have nothing to fear 
from him.”’ 

I felt so proud of the rogue that I set 
out straightway to seek his parents. It 
was a vain quest. They had died, one 
four, the other five years ago. Their son 
had ‘‘come to honor, and they knew it 
not.” He was an only child, and I 
could find no relation living in the lo-: 
cality. I-returned quite disappointed, 
because there was no one near to him 
whom I could tell of his doings, and of 
whose delight I might write. 

It was consequently an unworthy 
sort of reply that I made to his fascinat- 
ing letter; there was really so little to 
say beyond expressing my own admira- 
tion of the service he was rendering, and 
the hope that he would come safely 
through every hazardous mission. I 
posted the letter to a curious address 
which he gave, not without misgivings, 
for I wondered why on earth I could not 
have been told to send it to the British 
Expeditionary Force. 

In February I heard from him again: 


‘‘How an evil reputation clings to a 
fellow, to be sure! I never said J was 
playing the part of deaf mute. I talked 
of one sufficiently like me to pass as my 
own brother, but, please, teacher, I 
didn’t say it was me! Do, please, give 
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him the credit he has earned. Don’t rob 
him of it to pass it on to a rascal like me. 

‘““He deserves your sympathy, For 
affliction has been added to affliction. 
He got my letter posted, it seems—at 
our military post office, likely; then he 
meandered off once more amongst his 
true believing brothers, with whom he 
stayed over Christmas, although the 
children of Allah would know nothing 
of the Christian festival, of course. 

‘*A deserter who came into our lines 
told how the mute’s visit to our camp 
had become known to the enemy, and 
how he was received back by his breth- 
ren with some suspicion. They fired 
rifles immediately behind his ears to see 
if he would start at the sound; they 
marched him up to a big gun and stood 
him beside it till the air concussion of a 
score explosions caused him to bleed 
from ears and nostrils. He was deaf as 
a stone; it was evident that he heard 
not the semblance of a sound. They 
were satisfied about his hearing; but 
could he speak, after all? 

‘Hot irons applied to various tender 
parts were reckoned one good means for 
proving this: these being ineffective, 
though he will bear their scars to his 
grave, they tried tearing out a finger- 
nail or two; tears rained down his 
cheeks, but he uttered no more than a 
guttural moan. They were convinced. 
The more callous amongst them swore 
frightful oaths; the more pious prayed 
lest vengeance should fall upon them for 
adding to the sorrows of one whom Allah 
had afflicted. Afterwards they treated 
him with marked kindness: so this de- 
serter told. He was wandering up and 
down the camp, nearly recovered from 
the wounds their cruelty had inflicted, 
when he who gave this information left 
the place for reasons of health, as he 
said. But he was a fine liar, and nobody 
could believe all he said. As there were 
Germans with the Turks and Arabs, 
however, the cruelty his tale told of 
might well be true. 





“Tt was true. A week later, the mute 
turned up in our lines for the last time. 
Gangrene had supervened that wrench- 
ing out of finger-nails. The doctors had 
to take off his left arm. Then a marvel 
happened. He began to speak. Ven- 
geance fell heavily upon those miserable 
followers of the true prophet for their 
lack of charity. He gave away all their 
plans, describing their positions, and 
batteries, and encampments with a pre- 
cision and accuracy I should never have 
thought possible in a simple child of the 
desert. 

“He is rather a wreck now; perhaps 
they gave him poor food when they sus- 
pected him of treachery, poor beggar; 
for it turned out that the deserter’s tale 
was substantially true; and he certainly 
had drunk foul water, for dysentery was 
added to the trouble with his arm, and 
the doctors had enough to do to pull him 
through. Everybody was wondering 
what would become of the poor body, 
when he coolly told that he had a little 
place of his own not a thousand miles 
from Aden. Once he got there, he said, 
he would do nicely. A wife and three 
bonny children were awaiting his return 
home. He had been settled in that dis- 
trict eight years, and, hearing there was 
war, had felt his blood stirred with a 
longing to take some part ‘for George’ 
in the fight, calling our gracious King 
by name in a fashion perhaps excusable 
in one so long a mute. 

‘“‘By strange fortune, I have my place 
not far from Aden, too; and a wife and 
three children waiting, also, for my re- 
turn; and I have lost an arm, and had 
dysentery: how like we are, to be sure! 
Well, I cannot blame you if you still re- 
fuse to own my brother. But I shall not 
forsake him—I shall stick to him like 
his very shadow—for he has earned my 
respect. 

‘*We are ‘blood brothers,’ as he says, 
having gone through the same dangers, 
fought in the same company, and been 
wounded with the same wounds. We 
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will retire together, honorably dis- 
charged, unfit for further active service. 
We will make our way together to that 
little spot near Aden which is home to us 
both. Perhaps I will tell you more of 
him when we get there. 

‘*T must say a word or two about my- 
self in my closing lines. I saw the little 
place I have mentioned as we sailed up 
the Red Sea, and I was dreaming of it 
all the way back to Colombo. I could 
not get it out of my mind, so I left the 
ship and returned there. 

“*T had fallen in love very badly with 
a bit of country, beautifully situated on 
rising ground, and plentifully wooded. 
I cannot for the life of me tell why, but 
of course there was a woman in it, seen 
at Aden. I made up my mind to do 
something to enable me to make my 
home in that spot, even if I could only 
manage to visit it at holiday time. 

“‘The stars favored me. The little 
spot I had seen from the ship became 
my home. I have a wife there; if I 
brought her to England people would 
turn up their, noses because she is not 
white-skinned; but she is pure as a lily, 
and her heart is like gold. She is much 
more British, too, than many of her 
white sisters who call themselves Eng- 
lishwomen. She did not demur for an 
instant when she saw I longed to take a 
hand in the fight. Nay, she made it 
easy for me to go, letting me understand 
that she was quite able to run our little 
plantation whilst I was away. 

“Unfortunately she cannot read or 
write. I have heard nothing of her since 
I left home last June, and I am anxious 
to know how she is doing. I don’t care 
who knows, either; I’m longing to see 
her again, as pretty a mother of as 
pretty a couple of girls and as bonnie 
a lad as ever were born. What do I care 
if they are dark-skinned? If I were not 
swarthy, where would my bit of spying 
have come in? There, I have given the 
whole show away now! I may as well 
tell you how it came about; for really 
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it is pride that causes me to write 
at all. 

“‘Whilst I tried to conceal my bit of 
work, I did want you to know that that 
scamp of a deaf mute who put you to the 
trouble and expense of sending him to 
sea, only to desert his ship within a 
year, had British blood and British 
pluck in him, and the devilment helped 
more than it hindered him when the 
time for action came. 

“I know no army drill; besides, I 
guessed they might sniff out my charac- 
ter if I applied for enlistment. It struck 
me that I might work off that deaf and 
dumb trick on the Arabs and Turks, and 
I felt I could perhaps bring a little in- 
formation in if I came across any Ger- 
man officers. They would hardly expect 
a beggar Bedouin mute to know their 
language. Well, it came off; and three 
finger-nails, and then an arm, came off 
with it; and a few scars which won’t 
come off were added for a sort of make- 
up. But I played the game better than 


I did when less depended on it. I think 
it was worth playing: all the more as 
our own men were about as mystified as 
the rest—all but one or two, who learned 
something from the Bedouin mute which 
I hope will help their plans a little. 

‘“‘T have slipped away as quietly as I 


came. I could do no more good there, 
a bit of a wreck physically, and my spy 
game played out. But somebody is 
waiting for me at home, thank God. I 
wish everybody could be sure of such a 
welcome as I shall get. It will pay for 
all. Good luck to you, sir: good-bye.” 


‘*About how many letters do you get 
a week?”’ a magistrate asked me, after 
piecing together the five-and-twenty 
scraps of paper comprising the former, 
and the seven-and-twenty comprising 
this, and reading the contents with keen 
interest. Ireplied that I receive a weekly 
average of a hundred and twenty. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘if the war 
lasts twenty years, and your supply of 
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letters is maintained, you'll get none 
more strange than these among all the 
hundred and twenty-four thousand odd 
you stand to receive. It’s the oddest 
story of real life I ever read. You ought 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





to put it in a book. It’s as good as a 
novel, and more interesting, because it’s 
true. They ought to give that fellow 
the Victoria Cross. He’s a brick, and 
no mistake.”’ 

Robert Holmes. 





More than a century lay between the 
Royal Navy and the victories of which 
the mark stands deeply graven on his- 
tory. Since Trafalgar, no great fleet ac- 
tion had been fought under the white 
ensign, and’the supreme test was lack- 
ing. Meanwhile, naval matériel had 
been revolutionized by steam, armor, 
vastly increased gun power, torpedoes, 
and submarines. How would. these 
startling changes affect the ‘‘ tremendous 
weapon”’ of our sea-power? Would they 
neutralize the qualities which our sea 
men have inherited during more than a 
thousand years? Had the domination 
of machinery tended to equalize the 
fighting capacity of other navies? 
Could the fleet of King George V per- 
form on a world scale the part played in 
microcosm by that of Offa, the first of 
English monarchs to demonstrate what 
naval supremacy would mean to our 
Island State? * Could the control of the 
sea be asserted and maintained in the 
new conditions of naval warfare? Such 
questions as these may naturally have 
exercised many minds, when again the 
British people were forced to fight for 
their life against the most formidable 
enemy they have ever been called upon 
to confront in arms. If, as we now 
know, the mighty conflict was inevit- 
able, because the Prussian lust of do- 
minion to be obtained by force had been 
implanted deeply in the mind of the great 
German people, blinding them to the 
rights of other nations, to the common 


dictates of humanity, and even to the 

* Offa “after a glorious reign of thirty-nine 
years bequeathed to England this useful les- 
son, that he who will be secure on land must 
be supreme at sea.””—Saxon Chronicles. 
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realities of the world situation, then as- 
suredly, from the naval point of view, 
the Kaiser and his advisers could not 
have chosen a time more favorable to 
the cause for which the British Empire 
stands. 

The Royal Navy had undergone great 
vicissitudes. At several periods since 
the peace of 1815, its strength had been 
allowed to fall to the point of danger. 
In the early ’eighties, it was hopelessly 
unequal to such a task as has now fallen 
upon it; but always the British people 
have, however dimly, perceived that the 
Fleet was the basis of their liberties, and 
always it has been possible to appeal 
to their traditions and ta the plain les- 
sons of their long history. The Naval 
Defense Act of 1889 marked the begin- 
ning of the rehabilitation of our waning 
naval strength, and it resulted from a 
truly national movement, which forced 
the hand of politicians. There has been 
backsliding since, and even in the year 
when the storm burst, responsible lead- 
ers were able to decry the efforts to 
strengthen the Navy, while formidable 
preparations to cut down naval esti- 
mates were in progress. All this, and 
more, we easily forget in the throes of 
a titanic conflict; but the facts remain 
that the instincts of the people were 
sound when those of many of their rulers 
were Vicious, that the daughter Domin- 
ions had learned that the Navy was the 
breath of their life, and that the feverish 
activity of the Germans, coupled with 
the Chauvinist utterances of the Kaiser, 
made an impression which the profes- 
sional politician and pacifist could not 
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obliterate. When the history of the 
Great War can be written in true per- 
spective, it will be made clear that the 
Allies must have been beaten if the Brit- 
ish Navy had not stood directly in the 
path of German ambitions. A flash of 
true insight was vouchsafed to Herr von 
Jagow, on August 4th, 1914. 

From the first it became evident that 
steam, speed, and steel had changed 
nothing to the disadvantage of the dom- 
inant Navy, and that the main principles 
of warfare conformed to the teaching of 
the past. All that I have tried to write 
in thirty years on these questions holds 
good with hardly any modification; be- 
cause it was based upon the lessons of 
war, which still rule operations on the 
‘‘unstable element,”’ and upon maritime 
aptitudes, which cannot be created by 
order. The Allied Navies, based upon 
the British Grand Fleet, in a few months 
established a control of the sea as com- 
plete as would have required an equal 
number of years in the Napoleonic wars. 
The German submarines, handled with 
a total disregard of the laws of civilized 
warfare or of the common dictates of 
humanity, have taken a heavy toll of 
our merchant shipping, and in the early 
stages were able to sink too many of 
our warships; but they were unable to 
break a blockade of which the stringency 
depended only upon the decisions of 
Government, or to prevent the activity 
of our cruisers, and in the great naval 
battle they proved incapable of playing 
any important part. They have not 
fulfilled expectations rashly formed; 
they have suffered severe losses, and 
some Germans are already inclined to 
admit their failure as regards the great 
issues of naval war. Whether in the 
future the submarine will develop greater 
efficiency, we do not yet know. 

The minor operations before May 
3lst conformed to general laws estab- 
lished in sailing days, and there were 
occasional episodes strikingly reminis- 
cent of the past. The misuse of war- 
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ships in the attack on the Dardanelles, 
by which a long series of unbroken ex- 
periences was violated, entailed inevi- 
table and almost disastrous failure. The 
need of light cruisers, the analogues of 
the fast frigates for which Nelson longed, 
was quickly manifested, and many ves- 
sels prematurely scrapped by a ‘‘cour- 
ageous stroke of the pen’’ were urgently 
required. Superior speed proved an 
advantage in engagements which the 
enemy desired to be indecisive. Its im- 
portance as a tactical factor in a great 
battle we may now be able to judge. 
Long-range actions appeared to prevail, 
until we realized that conditions might 
impose relatively close quarters. The 
fight between the Carmania and the 
Cap Trafalgar closely resembled those 
of equally matched frigates, and superior 
seamanship gave the victory. Where the 
conditions were hopelessly unequal, as 
in the actions off Coronel and the Falk- 
lands, the inferior force was doomed 
unless it could escape, and the destruc- 
tion was greater than in the case of 
wooden ships, as the Russo-Japanese 
Wer had indicated. 

The great work of the Navy in the 
first twenty-two months of war has 
passed almost unnoticed. The huge ex- 
pansion, due to new construction and 
to the taking up of large numbers of 
ships of every class; the complex ar- 
rangements required to safeguard the 
national ports and to guide and protect 
the movements of transports and mer- 
chant shipping; the winter cruising and 
the ceaseless work of the flotillas; the 
initiative, skill, and organizing power 
shown in the handling of the submarine 
menace and in dealing with German 
mines; all this, and much more, carried 
out over immense tracts of sea, might 
well baffle the imagination. It imposed 
the severest test of resourcefulness, dar- 
ing, decision, and endurance from which 
officers and men have triumphantly 
emerged. It was possible only to a great 
maritime people, and only the British 
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the training of mind and body, coupled 
with sea experience of every kind, was 
invaluable. 

It was generally expected that a great 
naval battle would take place in the early 
months of the war; but this was op- 
posed to the teaching of history, and, 
in the circumstances, most improbable. 
Meanwhile, the menace of the German 
High Sea Fleet, within a short distance 
of our shores, made itself felt in several 
ways. Academic writers maintained 
that the command of the sea could not 
exist until the enemy’s fleet had been 
destroyed, although our control—sub- 
marines apart—was more complete than 
it had been seven years after Trafalgar, 
and must remain in our hands until 
snatched from us by naval defeat. 
Others, impressed by German hints of 
frizhtfulness to come, pointed out that 
the e1eny’s dockyards were preparing 
surprises which might be fatal. We 
were told of 17-inch guns, which, if they 
existed, could only have been introduced 
at the cost of delays and sacrifices of 
other and more important qualities. 
The voice of the invasion-monger was 
heard in the land, and although it must 
have been apparent before May 31st 
that an attempt to land was what we 
might most desire, no Government 
based on popular representation could 
ignore the natural fears which prevailed. 
It would have been unwise to do so, and 
the German Fleet, lying comfortably in 
its ports, was, therefore, able to set a 
limit to the number of troops to be sent 
oversea. 

Successive naval raids upon the East 
Coast indicated extreme caution on the 
part of the enemy. It was easy to send 
fast cruisers to bombard open watering- 
places which the German public could be 
made to believe were strongly fortified. 
The Germans have been kept well in- 
formed by their Zeppelins of the disposi- 
tion of our naval forces, and the measure 
of the risk depended upon the time al- 


Navy could have stood the strain; but 








lowed. One raiding force escaped by the 
accident of thick weather; another was 
caught when running for life by our 
battle-cruisers, and escaped with the 
loss of one valuable ship and heavy dam- 
age to two others. The latest raiders 
indulged in half-an-hour’s firing, which 
was successful in killing and wounding a 
number of non-combatants, including 
women and children, and then hastily 
retreated, opposed only by light cruisers 
which they failed to sink. German 
psychology was well illustrated by these 
futile operations, which could be made 
to appear in thé light of naval victories 
by lying bulletins. It was further pos- 
sible to depict the German fleet as daily 
engaged in searching the North Sea for 
an enemy, who persistently declined the 
gauge of battle, preferring safety, al- 
though the Grand Fleet and the detached 
battle-cruiser squadron were constantly 
at sea in all weathers, and every man on 
board was longing for the opportunities 
which the naval advisers of the Kaiser 
consistently refused to provide. Their 
policy was that advocated by General 
Bernhardi, according to which the Brit- 
ish Navy was to be so far worn out and 
weakened by attrition that a general en- 
gagement could be risked. This policy 
was sound; but it proved unsuccessful, 
and even in the Baltic, where the Russian 
Fleet was immensely inferior in strength, 
the Germans accomplished little or noth- 
ing, lost ships to our gallant Allies, and 
were harried by our submarines. There 
have been no illusions as to the efficiency 
of the German Navy, which was well 
known to be admirably equipped, well 
drilled, and certain to fight bravely; 
but nothing could compensate for the 
lack of long traditions and inherited in- 
stincts, while the winter cruises of our 
storm-beaten ships had hardened the 
crews and taught lessons which the Ger- 
man ports and the Kiel Canal denied. 
In practical preparation for ‘‘the day,” 
there was no comparison between the two 
Navies in May last; but, if the long series 
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of contemptuous falsehoods had created 
irritation in this country, the High Sea 
Fleet, which was not responsible for 
them, was held in well-deserved respect. 

Meanwhile, the German people, fed 
with stories of the cowardice or impo- 
tence of the British Navy, were begin- 
ning to feel the rigors of the blockade. 
If the situation was as their rulers as- 
serted, it must have seemed incompre- 
hensible to all thoughtful Germans that 
their internal difficulties should steadily 
increase. There can be little doubt that 
action was at length forced upon the 
harbor-clinging fleet by demands which 
even a moderate display of truth would 
have averted. The policy of Bernhardi 
had proved an utter failure, and ‘‘the 
day’’ must be anticipated. 

When the news of the Battle of Trafal- 
gar reached England, the Times devoted 
its second leading article to the most 
momentous of naval events. When the 
first news of the great battle off the 
Danish coast arrived, the Admiralty 
issued a bulletin which has never been 
surpassed in ineptitude. The Germans, 
after their manner, proclaimed a victory 
throughout the world before they could 
have been possessed of the facts. Here, 
depression reigned on the night of June 
2d, and even those who felt perfect 
confidence in our Navy were afraid to 
say more than that, if the battle-cruiser 
squadron had been partly sacrificed, it 
must certainly have inflicted heavy pun- 
ishment on the enemy. Never has our 
national habit of self-depreciation been 
more strikingly exhibited, and there were 
even persons, imbued with impressions 
previously derived from publicists ig- 
norant of everything connected with the 
sea, who hinted darkly at disaster, little 
realizing what naval defeat at this mo- 
ment must mean to the Empire. Thus 
while joy-bells rang merrily in Germany 
and children were looking forward to 
another holiday, many Britons were 
seeking to accommodate their minds to 
a reverse, or to find explanations for a 
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failure. Slowly the truth dawned, and 
we began to speak of victory; but the 
German press agencies had done their 
work, and in many quarters the truth 
and its consequences are still unknown. 

Until the dispatch of the Commander- 
in-Chief has been published we cannot 
unravel the details of the great battle. 
The German plan remains obscure. It 
was probably based on the hope of over- 
whelming the battle-cruiser squadron 
before support could arrive, and inci- 
dentally it may have contemplated a 
temporary breach of the blockade, ena- 
bling commerce-destroyers to make their 
way into the Atlantic and the White Sea. 
That no general engagement was in- 
tended seems certain, and eventual re- 
treat without serious loss was evidently 
in view. The atmospheric conditions 
were favorable to the Germans, and 
their Zeppelins may have supplied them 
with more information than was avail- 
able to Sir David Beatty, who, however, 
knew that the High Seas Fleet was out. 
His task was, if possible, to cut off and 
destroy the German battle-cruiser squad- 
ron, but at all costs to hold the enemy 
until Sir John Jellicoe could arrive. To 
this end his tactics were directed, while 
those of his chief would be planned to 
bring up the Grand Fleet in such order 
as to force a decisive battle on the en- 
emy at the earliest moment. When the 
great speed and manceuvring power of 
modern fleets, the possible intervention 
of submarines, the bad light, and the 
short time available are taken into ac- 
count, the problem was evidently com- 
plicated, and the measures adopted, 
when they are made clear to us, will be 
most interesting and instructive. No 
battle on such a great scale has ever been 
fought under steam. Our light cruisers 
first sighted the enemy about 3.30 p.m. 
and soon after 4 p.m. our battle-cruiser 
squadron opened fire at long range, 
which quickly shortened. The German 
battle-cruisers appear to have reversed 
their course in order to fall back on the 
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battle fleet, and again turned to lead the 
latter on a northerly course. Sir David 
Beatty then turned sharply to port 


parallel to the enemy, and, increasing. 


speed, crossed the T of the German line, 
forcing it to bear away to the East. The 
turning point of a fleet in line ahead is 
always a vulnerable spot, and both sides 
may have felt the disadvantage. In 
this delaying action the four Queen 
Elizabeths, when they joined the squad- 
ron, played a notable part, and reduced 
odds which would otherwise have been 
overwhelming. The Grand Fleet is said 
to have appeared soon after 6.15 p.M., 
and manceuvring to head off the German 
fleet, it became partly engaged half an 
hour later.. The crisis of the battle was 
now reached; but the light, which had 
improved for a brief space, again failed, 
and a mist fell upon the Germans, who 
before 7 p.m. were in full retreat to the 
shelter of their mined waters, using 
smoke to add to the difficulties of the 
pursuit. In the gathering darkness, the 
Grand Fleet could do no more, and the 
destroyers took up the chase, most gal- 
lantly attacking the enemy and suffer- 
ing heavily. When day dawned on the 
anniversary of Howe’s great victory, the 
Germans had disappeared. It is not pos- 
sible at present to analyze the tactics on 
either side, but the broad facts stand 
out in clear light. The battle-cruiser 
squadron was handled with the daring 
which great traditions have inspired in 
our Navy. It could have avoided an 
engagement with battleships, for which 
it was not intended, or have maintained 
itself at long range, which, in bad at- 
mospheric conditions, would have been 
ineffective. Had it done so, the Grand 
Fleet might never have secured the very 
limited opportunity which the Germans 
permitted. While we mourn the heavy 
losses of our splendid officers and men, 
of whose gallantry and devotion we, as 
yet, only know in part, history will de- 
cide that they nobly accomplished their 
task, and that they fought for more than 
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two hours against a far superior enemy. 
For them death was swallowed up in vic- 
tory, and the heartfelt gratitude of the 
whole Empire is their requiem. 

In a sense the great battle may be said 
to have been indecisive, as the Germans 
were evidently determined that it should 
be. They have claimed a great victory. 
In the hysterical language of the 
Kaiser, ‘‘the British Fleet was beaten. 
The first great hammer blow was 
struck, and the nimbus of British world 
supremacy had disappeared. ... The 
world was prepared for anything, but 
never for the victory of the German fleet 
over the British.’”’ Some day perhaps 
the Germans may be permitted to know 
that a fraction of our forces attacked a 
fleet between two and three times its 
strength for three hours before support 
arrived, that in all eleven British battle- 
ships were engaged, some of them only 
partially, and that nothing but bad light, 
gathering darkness, and precipitate 
flight saved the High Seas Fleet from 
destruction. The loss of German ships 
was greater than ours, although their 
officers and men showed skill and brav- 
ery, which our Navy expected and fit- 
tingly acknowledged. As a British of- 
ficer has stated, ‘‘We give them every 
credit due to a brave and capable enemy; 
but there is no getting away from the fact 
that they will do anything rather than 
get in touch with our battle line. ... 
Like sensible men, they ran for safety, 
and we sank what we could.”’ It is not 
their fault that their War Lord and his 
inspired press agencies have made them 
look ridiculous wherever the truth can 
find access. 

The battle of Horn Reef could not, in 
the circumstances, be a second Trafal- 
gar; but it has proved that ship for ship 
and man for man the German navy is 
not equal to our own. It has ended all 
hope of breaking the blockade or of 
invasion, which was always impractica- 
ble unless naval superiority in the North 
Sea could be wrested from us. It leaves 








Lord Kitchener. 


us relatively stronger than before, and 
gives to the Russians, for a time at least, 
the control of the Baltic, with fresh op- 
portunities, which they will turn to ac- 
count. So long as the High Seas Fleet 
declined to be tempted into blue water, 
imagination could invest it with any 
attributes that fancy might suggest and 
its chiefs with unfathomable designs 
fraught with surprises capable of alter- 
ing the conditions of naval war. That is 
all over, and to numerical superiority 
has been added the indefinable sense of 
moral superiority which only a great 
battle could confer. 

The full significance of the German de- 
feat cannot yet be realized. Closely co- 
inciding with the splendid efforts of the 
gallant Russian armies, it must serve to 
fire the Allies with fresh hopes and ener- 
gies. To our armies, the pregnant mes- 
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sage from the sister service will be an 
inspiration. To the British people at 
home and overseas it will prove that our 
strong right arm has lost none of its 
ancient vigor, and that the revolution 
of naval matériel has changed nothing 
to our national disadvantage. The 
qualities which won victory in the most 
glorious periods of our naval history 
abide with us today. The Royal Navy 
has added another shining page to its 
annals, and sea-power has again demon- 
strated the potency which Pericles as- 
cribed to it more than two thousand 
years ago. That is the great lesson 
which we may take to heart, and just as 
Trafalgar dealt a deadly blow to the 
soaring ambitions of Napoleon, so may 
the Battle of Horn Reef presage ruin to 
those—greater and more disastrous to 
mankind—of the modern Attila. 
Sydenham of Combe. 





LORD KITCHENER. 


In attempting an appreciation of the 
character of the great soldier whom all 
Englishmen mourn, we need not survey 
the familiar achievements that marked 
him out as the right man to be Secre- 
tary for War in our time of great stress. 
Everyone knows of the steadfast patience 
with which (as surely as by the iron road 
laid across the desert, the very symbol 
of his scientific method) Kitchener oblit- 
erated the power of the Mahdi. Every- 
one knows how he ‘‘cleared up” South 
Africa in a military sense in the latter 
part of the Boer War. Everyone knows 
how he remodeled the defenses of India, 
and how he visited Australasia and was 
received as a trusted adviser when our 
truly democratic brothers over the seas 
were laying upon every citizen the obliga- 
tion to defend his inheritance in arms. 
Everyone knows that Kitchener was the 
greatest of our soldier-organizers. We 
want rather to examine his qualities as 
they presented themselves during the 
war. 


‘of the material to equip a host. 


The central fact in Kitchener’s ad- 
ministration of the War Office is that he 
both invented and created the New 
Armies, and that he did it of his own 
motion, alone bearing the responsibility 
of the idea, and almost alone stubbornly 
asserting and reasserting the belief that 
this miracle was possible. Beside this 
everything else that Kitchener did seems 
of small account. Beside this every- 
thing else that he did not do, or that he 
did wrong, can be forgiven and forgotten. 
His claim to greatness as Secretary for 
War is firmly established by his one 
great act of prescience and construction. 
Events have moved so rapidly that it is 
not easy to cast the mind back and look 
with the eyes of two years ago upon the 
situation as Kitchener then saw it. He 
saw a country utterly unprepared for a 
great Continental war. There was none 
There 
were no rifles in reserve, no ammunition, 
no guns, no uniforms, no officers, and no 
men, when one had written off the splen- 
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didly trained Expeditionary Force al- 
ready abroad and the Territorial Force 
legally destined for home defense. Even 
our most intelligent and adaptable offi- 
cers thought, so far as weremember, that 
we must be content to make the best of 
the bad job which had been handed down 
to us by sins of omission. That is to 
say, they believed that there was now 
nothing for it but to try to keep rein- 
forcing a make-weight Army which by 
its pre-eminent skill and training might 
succeed in inclining the balance to the 
side of our Allies. They saw no hope but 
to rely upon the old policy of Chatham 
even in the tremendously changed cir- 
cumstances of today. Lord Kitchener, 
consulting no one but himself, took a far 
larger giew. He announced his belief 
that the war would last three years, and 
that great Armies could and must be 
created. Others were sensible, to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts, of the 
desperate position of our outnumbered 
troops abroad who were being ham- 
mered to death where they stood. It 
was quite natural that this feeling of pity 
and passion for rescue should prevail. 
It seemed that there and then in Flan- 
ders the fate of the Empire was being 
decided, and that the only rational thing 
to do was to send every officer, N.C.O., 
and man who had already had a respect- 
able military training to harden the 
thinning line and take the places of those 
who were daily falling. That was nat- 
ural, we say, in onlookers who were 
conscious that a terrible crisis had al- 
ready arrived, and that even if great 
new Armies could be created they would 
probably be too late. ‘‘Where,” they 
asked, ‘‘is the equipment? How can 
you officer the Armies? How can you 
get enough men under our voluntary 
system?’ Kitchener never wavered. 
The misgivings of other men were nat- 
ural, but his own faith and confidence 
were supernatural. He believed that the 
Armies could be created somehow, and 
he conjured them up out of the dust. 


Lord Kitchener. 








As for the Expeditionary Force abroad, 
which must meanwhile hold on, he 
thought that it might be able to do it 
‘successfully. But he believed that even 
if it could not—such was his length of 
view—our only hope of ultimate success 
was to put great Armies in the field and 
help to drive the Germans back, though 
in the meanwhile they might have 
reached the Atlantic seaboard. Know- 
ing what we all know now, which one of 
us will say that Kitchener was wrong? 
Rather, who will be daring enough to 
deny that he was magnificently right? 
Surely he fairly earned by his grand 
stubbornness and independence the 
deepest gratitude it is possible for man 
to win. He saved us. 

And then in this great act of creation 
Kitchener wielded an influence which 
would have belonged to no other man. 


‘No one else could have done it with so 


little friction. In looking back we are 
inclined to say that there was no fric- 
tion. It was marvelous. Kitchener had 
the reputation of being a forbidding and 
austere man, rather sphinx-like and in- 
human. The explanation was probably 
that he was shy, and never overcame 
some of the social clumsiness of shyness. 
Of course, he was a bad man to quarrel 
with; anyone of his supreme independ- 
ence would be. But those who knew 
him best testify to his almost childlike 
simplicity among his friends and his af- 
fectionate loyalty to those whom he 
trusted. Certainly there must have been 
much in this side of him, for the notori- 
ous fact is that in his dealings as Secre- 
tary for War with the leaders of Labor 
he was respected and liked to a degree 
that must have astonished those who 
took the legendary view of his character. 
Trade Union officials used to say that 
he was like a father to them; he was so 
accessible, so sympathetic, and so reason- 
able. It should be remembered that he 
made exactly the same impression on the 
Boer leaders at Vereeniging, where the 
friendly confidence he evoked was the 
















“Dead Souls” and “Pickwick Papers.” 


equivalent of a stroke of statesmanship 
and did much to end the war happily 
and honorably. , 

We often criticised somewhat sharply 
Lord Kitchener’s methods of recruiting. 
And logically we still think we were 
right. But we must confess that now 
that the millions of men have been suc- 
cessfully drawn into the net, we can say 
with certainty that Kitchener’s methods 
were good enough to ‘‘get there,’ 
whereas we cannot with certainty say 
the same thing of our own suggestions. 
His method, which, at all events, suc- 
ceeded whether it was inherently right 
or wrong, was a method of secrecy. He 
did not take the nation into his confi- 
dence and say, in effect: ‘‘I want so 
many men; at present I have only got 
such-and-such a number, but I know I 
can safely trust to the gallant British 
people to make good the required num- 
ber.”” With his great reputation and 
popularity, he could at any moment 
have told the people to do anything he 
liked, and we think they would have 
done it enthusiastically. But he had 
none of the arts of setting people on fire 
by public speeches. He had no glim- 
mering of the histrionic talent of Nelson. 
He wrapped his schemes in a kind of 
Oriental mystery. Yet we fully confess 
that somehow or other he put the neces- 
sary pressure on us all. He never al- 


lowed us to feel that we could rest con- 
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tent with our efforts. He kept us, so to 
speak, in a funk, because we never knew 
whether we were securing our safety or 
not. Whether Kitchener thought all this 
out as a psychological problem we do not 
know, but at least his instincts about his 
countrymen were absolutely true. When 
the standard of measurements was 
raised—unwisely, we thought—emula- 
tion was very likely excited. Men 
wanted to force the forbidden door. 
As Dickens said, a play is bound to be a 
success, irrespective of its merits, if 
people hear that they cannot get into 
the theatre. 

Kitchener was, to put it in a word, no 
idealist. He treated the nation with the 
instincts of a brilliant sergeant. His de- 
fect as an organizer was the common 
defect of organizers. He liked person- 
ally to watch the progress of every part 
of the machine and to hold every lever 
in his own hands. Much might have 
turned out differently if he had not ac- 
cepted too much responsibility. It 
would be treating the memory of a truly 
great man with something like contempt 
to pretend that his qualities had none of 
these defects. But for the immensity 
of his qualities let his achievement 
speak. He looked clearly into the future 
and provided for it. His astonishing 
self-dependence gave us the New Armies. 
Without him we should not have had 
them. 





“DEAD SOULS” AND 


Of all forms of English literature which 
have influenced foreign writers, the novel 
is perhaps the most important. This 
influence is very noticeable in the case 
of Russia, for Russian literature devel- 
oped late, and the series of masterpieces 
which began with Gogol’s ‘‘ Dead Souls’’ 
belongs to a period when many of the 
great English movelists had written 


their best work. Gogol has much in 
Livine Aaz, Vot. III, No. 128. 


“PICKWICK PAPERS.” 


common with Dickens, and was, no 
doubt, influenced by him; but it would 
be a mistake to regard him merely as an 
imitator, for Russian novels have so dis- 
tinctive a character of their own that 
any comparison with English ones would 
show as many differences as resem- 
blances. ‘‘Pickwick Papers’’ may be 
chosen as the most suitable of Dickens’s 
works to compare with ‘‘ Dead Souls,” 
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for not only are the books alike in the 
looseness of their structures and the 
slightness of their plots, but the setting, 
also, is very much the same. Each is 
the account of a journey taken by the 
principal characters through various 
parts of the country, and of the people 
they come across on their way. Mr. 
Pickwick travels by stage-coach or 
hired post-chaise; Chichikov, in ‘‘ Dead 
Souls,” in his private britchka, a Russian 
traveling carriage drawn by three horses 
abreast; both encounter men of strange 
and diverse types, though Mr. Pick- 
wick, traveling in a public vehicle, nat- 
urally has more opportunity of meeting 
people of various classes. The plot of 
“‘Dead Souls” is briefly this. In the 
days of serfdom a Russian nobleman’s 
property was reckoned by the number of 
serfs or ‘‘souls’’ that he owned, and a 
periodical census was taken to assess 
them for purposes of taxation. The 
numbers naturally varied as some of the 
serfs died and others grew up, but the 
tax had to be paid on the number given 
in the last census returns until the next 
revision was made. It therefore often 
happened that the landowner was for 
some years paying a tax on more serfs 
than he actually possessed, especially in 
times when for any reason the death- 
rate had been high. Chichikov, who 
was poor but ambitious, conceived the 
idea of buying the ‘‘dead souls” from 
various landowners at a nominal price, 
and thus amassed a property of some 
hundreds of peasants, which existed 
only on paper. It was illegal to own 
serfs apart from land, but Chichikov 
explained his purchases by saying that 
he required them for transfer to an 
estate in Kherson, a province where 
land could be easily obtained for coloni- 
zaticn. His real intention was to raise 
a mortgage on his fictitious property, 
and with the capital thus acquired 
to buy an estate of a more tangible 
kind. 

The object of his journey, however, is 


of no more consequence than the pur- 
pose for which the Pickwickians set 
out on their travels; what is really im- 
portant in both cases is the opportunity 
which the author has of drawing various 
types of character and satirizing the 
provincial communities among which 
the action passes. Chichikov, a plausi- 
ble, unscrupulous fellow, for whom we 
nevertheless feel some sympathy, is a 
very different character from the un- 
sophisticated Mr. Pickwick; he is in 
many ways more akin to Mr. Jingle, 
though his deliberate and ceremonious 
speech offers a sharp contrast to the 
latter’s impudent and disjointed con- 
versation. Like Jingle, he uses a love- 
affair as a means to advancement, and 
callously deserts the lady when he finds 
he can gain no more from her; like Jingle, 
too, when his ambitious schemes have 
brought him into the clutches of the 


law, he repents with tears, and pro- 


fesses his desire to settle down as a vir- 
tuous member of society; but, as the 
latter part of the manuscript of ‘‘ Dead 
Souls’? has been lost, one cannot help 
wondering whether his repentance would 
have been proof against further tempta- 
tion. His coachman, Selifan, a drunken, 
good-for-nothing rascal, is neither so 
efficient nor so entertaining as Sam 
Weller, but he is something of a charac- 
ter in his way, and his conversations 
with the horses, especially with the 
“‘skewbald’”’ who will not do his fair 
share of pulling, are a continual source 
of amusement. 

The character of Chichikov is drawn 
with great skill, and shows remarkable 
tolerance and insight into human na- 
ture. Self-seeking and unscrupulous he 
undoubtedly is, but, though Gogol does 
not slur over this side of his character, 
he is careful to show us that there are 
extenuating circumstantes. Chichikov’s 
early environment, under the influence 
of a worldly father who had no better 
advice to give the boy at the outset of his 
career than that money was the only 











thing worth striving for, explains, if it 
does not justify, his outlook on life; 
moreover, his greed for wealth is not the 
desire of the miser or the spendthrift, 
but rather a wish to escape from the 
sordid surroundings of poverty, a long- 
ing for the decencies and refinements of 
life, in which he is actuated as much by 
self-respect as by selfishness. 

There is none of this subtlety in the 
delineation of the minor characters, who 
are chiefly landowners and government 
officials. It is in depicting these that 
Gogol shows most likeness to Dickens. 
He has the power of presenting his char- 
acters in bold outline, emphasizing their 
peculiarities to the verge of caricature, 
and giving them phrases and manner- 
isms which are invariably associated 
with them. As Sam Weller hardly opens 
his mouth without quoting what the 
soldier or some other person said, and 
the Fat Boy never comes on the scene 
without some reference being made to his 
love for eating and sleeping, so Plushkin, 
in ‘‘Dead Souls,” is a miser pure and 
simple, living amid indescribably dirty 
and sordid conditions, and grudging even 
a glass of tea to a visitor with whom he 
has just made a profitable deal; Mani- 
lov is a gentleman who makes a fetish 
of politeness, embarrassing his friends 
by his compliments, and overwhelming 
them with unnecessary courtesies; Noz- 
drev a dissipated, ‘“‘horsey”’ type of 
man, who cannot speak to anyone for 
five minutes without offering to sell him 
something or challenging him to some 
gambling game. The character of the 
landowner Sobakevitch is one of the best 
examples. Gogol describes him as being 
like a bear; his face looked as if it had 
been roughly hewn with a hatchet out 
of a block of wood; he had a constant 
habit of treading on people’s toes; he 
despised made-up French dishes, and 
when he ate meat preferred to eat the 
whole animal. His house and furniture 
were as solid and clumsy as himself; 
the very pictures on his walls represented 
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massive figures—generals whose gigantic 
frames struck awe into the beholders, 
and nymphs with robust limbs as large 
as an ordinary person’s whole body. 
This method of portraying characters 
has the advantage of bringing them very 
clearly before the reader and making 
them live in his memory, but it deals 
only with external traits, and shows lit- 
tle psychological power; they are eccen- 
tric types rather than individuals. 

Parallels might be drawn between 
“Dead Souls” and ‘Pickwick Papers”’ 
in various small points, such as the habit 
some of the characters have of telling 
long stories which have little to do with 
the main narrative, and the boundless 
hospitality which makes perfect strang- 
ers invite the hero to their homes for 
an indefinite stay; while the ‘‘bilberry- 
colored’’ cloth which Chichikov buys for 
his new suit, with much insistence on 
the exact color, inevitably suggests the 
mulberry suit of Job Trotter. 

These details, however, may be due to 
coincidence; what is more important is 
that Gogol deliberately satirizes Russian 
officialdom in the dealings of Chichikov 
with the various Government depart- 
ments, just as Dickens ridicules political 
parties in the Eatanswill election, and 
law-court procedure in Bardell v. Pick- 
wick. Chichikov is anxious to obtain a 
post in the Customs Department, be- 
cause he has a passion for personal clean- 
liness and comfort, and he has noticed 
that only on the frontier can there be 
obtained linen shirts of the fine quality 
that he affects, and a certain French 
soap of particular excellence for the 
complexion. He employs his time to 
such good purpose that he succeeds in 
accumulating a store of both these arti- 
cles before his disgrace and dismissal 
from the Government service. Later, 
in the course of his transactions with the 
landowners who have sold him their 
dead serfs, we have a sketch of a ‘‘Cir- 
eumlocution Office’? which Dickens 
would have delighted to paint. Chichi- 
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kov enters a large Government building, 
and asks two young clerks near the door 
to direct him to the desk where serf af- 
fairs are transacted. They attempt to 
find out the exact nature of his business 
before giving him the information, but, 
having been a Civil Servant himself, he 
is a match for them and refuses to satisfy 
their curiosity. They refer him to an 
elderly man at a desk in a corner of the 
room, who suddenly begins to be exces- 
sively busy when he sees Chichikov ap- 
proaching. The latter inquires whether 
that is the desk for serf affairs, and is met 
by a blunt negative. Further questions 
elicit the information, first, that the desk 
for serf affairs is in the Serf Department, 
and, secondly, that the Serf Department 
is in charge of Ivan Antonovitch, whose 
desk the elderly official is at last induced 
to point out in another part of the room. 
Ivan Antonovitch is so completely ab- 
sorbed in his work that he does not even 
notice Chichikov’s presence until he has 
been addressed twice; when he does 
deign to attend to the business he de- 
cides that, although Chichikov is anxious 
to have the transaction finished the same 
day, the formalities which must be gone 
through will take a much longer time. 
When Chichikov remarks that he has 
himself been in the Government service 
the official begins to waver, and when he 
explains that he is a personal friend of 
the President of the Council the scene 
changes entirely; clerks and secretaries 
are sent flying on errands, witnesses are 
fetched, and documents prepared with 
lightning-like rapidity, and, without a 
single commission having been paid to 
anyone, the business is completed in an 
hour or two, at half the usual fee. 

The humor of such passages as this is 
thoroughly Dickensian, but elsewhere 
in the book there is an undercurrent of 
sadness which is not found in ‘‘Pick- 
wick Papers,’’ and only to a slight degree 
in any of Dickens’s works. In these all 
is clearly defined; pathos there is cer- 
tainly, and tragedy too, but it generally 
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consists in the ill-treatment of innocent 
characters who possess the reader’s 
sympathy throughout, and whose wrongs 
are righted in the end; or if not, their 
death comes as a happy release from their 
misfortunes, and a means of arousing 
others to a realization of the wrong that 
has been done. All through we are con- 
fident that the bad characters will 


‘either repent or be rendered harmless. 


The joviality of the humor is scarcely 
affected by this, for a hard-and-fast line 
can be drawn between the humorous 
and non-humorous characters, which is 
hardly ever overstepped. We can no 
more imagine Sam Weller finding him- 
self in tragic cireumstances than we can 
think of David Copperfield as a comic 
character. Of Gogol, his friend the poet 
Pushkin said that ‘‘behind his laughter 
could be felt the unseen tears.’”’ We 
enjoy his descriptions of a corrupt bu- 
reaucracy; but when we come to the 
pages where he records his passionate 
devotion to Russia, we feel that be- 
neath the satire there is a burning in- 
dignation at the abuses which disgrace 
the country he loved. He laughs, as it 
were, in self-defense, that he may not 
weep at the tragic hopelessness of it all; 
whereas Dickens discusses the social 
evils of his time with a practical desire 


for reform, and some reasonable hope of 


achieving it. 

The treatment of the character of 
Chichikov illustrates the Russian atti- 
tude of mind in much the same way. It 
is described throughout with a sympathy 
which Dickens never shows towards his 
bad characters; indeed, there is hardly 
an instance in English literature, except, 
perhaps, Falstaff, of a character possess- 
ing all the most contemptible vices— 
lying, dishonesty, drunkenness, and ab- 
ject cowardice—and yet managing to 
retain some of the reader’s sympathy. 
Moreover, Chichikov has not the wit 
which attracts us to Falstaff and blinds 
us to his less amiable qualities; the in- 
terest we feel in him is due not to any 





Just Imagine! 


attractiveness of his, but to a sense of 

our common humanity, which Gogol is 

at pains to emphasize. It is as if he 

said, pointing to Chichikov, ‘‘There, 

but for the grace of God, goes ” the 

reader, or any other virtuous and 
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respectable member of society; and 
warning us that the qualities we con- 
demn may be latent in ourselves, he 
makes his appeal—not in vain—for a 
lenient judgment of his hero. 

C. M. Bowen. 





JUST IMAGINE! 


Few phrases are more often on the lips 
of men and women than this brief and 
casual appeal to mental and emotional 
activity; how common and simple the 
request sounds and yet how tremendous 
in reality it is! ‘‘Do use your imagina- 
tion’’ the pedagogue growls at his dullard 
pupil. ‘‘Just imagine!’’ one girl laughs 
to another as they chat. Thus would 
one be led to think that imagination 
was a faculty of general use—a gift of 
easy mastery. Yet many of our present 
discontents and much human suffering 
throughout the ages have taken their 
origin in the lack of this very thing, and 
have had their birth, paradoxically, in a 
barren mind. 

Imagination is neither simple of defi- 
nition nor single in its aspects. Since it is 
the making of mental images or pictures, 
its nature will vary with our conception 
of pictorial art. Obviously, some artists 
are more concerned to reproduce with 
accuracy the object of their study; 
while others are eager to transfigure it, 
to breathe the ideal and the romantic 
into the real and the prosaic, to break 
right away from actuality and to carry 
art from the dreary flats of photography 
to the mountain fastnesses of fantasy. 
In the same way, mental pictures may 
be either realistic or romantic. A man 
whose mind runs to image and to fancy, 
may express his power in a thousand 
ways: in ridiculous roystering and the 
medley of wondrous words, as did Rabe- 
lais; in the elfin wisdom of Coleridge, or 
the superbly sensuous picturing of Keats; 
or, to swim abreast of time, in the swift 
devising of a Chesterton, who plays like 


a gigantic kitten with his tangle of jest 
and truth, neat quips and deep philoso- 
phy. Such men have minds that work 
in metaphor and simile without an effort. 
Their leaping brains build vision after 
vision, and rear upon the broad founda- 
tions of actuality a delicate fashioning 
of poetry. 

But such men are few. Imagination 
for the many is more realist. Children, 
indeed, are little bound by the hard 
shackles of the real, and the fairy castles 
of their dream-play lift their towers and 
battlements over wide countries of 
whimsical device. But the shades of the 
prison-house are close, and, more than 
ever in an age of industrial materialism 
and of child-labor, the lights fade early 
from the sky. Just because we pass 
young into a world where so much is 
done for us mechanically, we have little 
scope for mental images. What use 
have we for Gods of Store and Hearth, 
Lares and Penates, when we can trace 
our supplies to the fertility of Ceylon 
in certain vegetable products, or to the 
rich corn lands and pastures of America? 
Electricity has ousted Mercury, and 
Vesta yields to gas and coal. We pay a 
coin, ‘‘a man’’ switches a handle, and, 
without further thought, we are illumi- 
nated, warmed, transported, fed even, 
and entertained. All the great problems of 
food and heat and travel that baffled 
primitive man, and so called forth his 
imaginative powers, we have solved with 
our cunning wits. We are always being 
called upon to think mechanically, and- 
never to imagine. 

Let us neglect for a moment the tre- 
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mendous possibility of bringing a new 
romance into industry, and of revitaliz- 
ing creative imagination in the workaday 
world. Machines have come to stay, 
perhaps to rule us; accepting the pro- 
saic routine that confronts the worker 
and realizing that it is not given to the 
average man to escape the prose of fact 


_ by the magic trap-door of fancy, what 


place can we fairly assign to imagination 
in modern life? Imagination, we saw, 
was the making of pictures in the mind. 
But all pictures need not be fantastic. 
And just as art may be realistic, so may 
imagination. It need not involve the 
transfiguring of reality, but merely the 
shaping of more reality. And a very 
noble and necessary virtue is such imag- 
ining. It may find scope, for instance, 
in tracing the results of conduct and in 
following with the mind’s eye the dull 
paths of causation. We know that if 
our neighbor treats us in a certain way 
we feel certain emotions; yet it is a feat 
of imagination, not common at all, to 
realize that our similar treatment of him 
may produce similar emotions. That is 
to reduce the instance to its simplest 
proportions. More often do people fail 
to realize, not the similarity of results, 
but the similarity of actions. They can- 
not see that what a neighbor is doing to 
them is exactly what they have been 
doing tohim. They cannot make a men- 
tal picture of what is going on. To use 
the jargon of philosophy, they cannot 
objectify the subjective. In other 
words, they cannot put themselves in 
other people’s shoes. 

Imagination of this type is no worth- 
less asset. It is chief of the intellectual 
virtues. Modern views of morality suffer 
frequently and gravely from their tend- 
ency to slur over the importance of 
hard thinking. Aristotle, so fine a stim- 
ulant for students weary of modern 
“sloppiness,” certainly grasped this 
point when he emphasized the impor- 
tance of prudence, that practical wisdom 
which traces means to the ends which 








theoretic wisdom dictates, that power 
of thought which visualizes the results 
and values of activity. Today we are so 
enamored of the goodwill and the kindly 
disposition that we forget that these 
things must be applied to be effective. 
Every moral judgment, to be complete, 
should be double: a decision on the mo- 
tive of the act and a decision on its re- 
sults. Realist imagination, therefore, 
which is the taking of thought, is essen- 
tial if good motives are to work them- 
selves out completely and easily. We can- 
not all spin fairy-tales or coin apt similes. 
But we can all, with an effort, think. 

This practical imagination turns out 
to be closely akin to thoughtfulness. 
And if, in the drabness of our so trium- 
phant civilization, opportunities for the 
free roaming of fancy have waned with 
the mechanical mastery over Nature’s 
forces, such a gift is doubly useful. 
For this drabness of things, coupled with 
the intensity and the rush of our busy 
lives, produce inevitably restlessness and 
discontent. So many normal desires and 
impulses are crushed and perverted that 
a corresponding warping of the soul and 
suppression of personality follows. Hu- 
man nature, under the strain of ‘‘speed- 
ing up”’ is set on edge, jarred, and infin- 
itely unquiet. Progress, which has 
saved most men from hunger and cold 
and extremity of privation, has brought 
them to ‘‘nerves” and made tempera- 
ments of tempers. The result, then, of 
our busy, anxious lives is a friction which 
has but a single remedy. That remedy 
is practical imagination, the taking of 
thought, the donning of another’s shoes. 
When someone has been wearied out with 
long and monotonous routine and the 
despair of drudgery, the slightest lack 
of thoughtfulness can utterly rend his 
frayed mood, while its presence can de- 
lightfully soothe and heal. When the 
mind is aflame with senseless misunder- 
standing and the sparks of wasteful 
strife glitter and crackle, imagination 
can save and extinguish. 
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Imagination is the foster-nurse of 
peace, and a mutual understanding is 
the foundation of all tranquillity. Ob- 
vious, it may be urged, and yet how 
eternally and ubiquitously forgotten. 
Just the slight effort of mind needed to 
adopt temporarily a neighbor’s point 
of view seems to be beyond the capaci- 


ties of many who are otherwise energetic — 


and widely gifted. Learning and clev- 
erness do not necessarily bring imagina- 
tion in their train. It is not only the ig- 
norant person who believes that the way 
to establish harmony in Europe is for 
one group of Powers to batter the other 
out of all recognition, to plunder and to 
mutilate, to chastise without end or 
stint. Pedantic professors in all the 


warring countries have made this ob- 
vious blunder simply because they could 
not see the elementary point that if an 
enemy were to threaten them with such 
treatment they would fight like cats to 
the end, and after the end, would 


sharpen their claws with deathless re- 
sentment and rankling hate. Punish- 
ment, most of all human activities, de- 
mands imagination for its success. Thus, 
if peace is ever to be restored to a world 
that ravens with ‘‘strafe-lust,”’ it must 
not only be peace with honor but peace 
with imagination. Charity by itself is 
not sufficient, neither is cleverness. 
The Nation. 
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These two must go together and find ex- 
pression in Mr. Wells’s concept of Love 
and Fine Thinking. Tolerance, broad- 
mindedness, and all those equable vir- 
tues which sicken in the feverish at- 
mosphere of strife have their root in 
imagination. 

And should we perchance, as poets and 
artists, contemn not a little this earthly 
and practical imagination, comparing it 
hardly with the exquisite achievements 
of fancy, let us remember that for fancy 
to find free play, for poets to sing, and 
for painters to paint, a certain basis of 
security is needed. That the mind may 
soar, there must be fellowship below, 
fellowship national, social, and individ- 
ual. The richest creators may be swift 
in wrath and fierce in righteous resent- 
ment, but they are not eternally quar- 
relsome, seeking to misunderstand. 

Peace may be a dull and sterile thing, 
and it is this kind of death and decay 
against which the theorists of militarism 
inveigh. But peace is not merely a neg- 
ative thing, a synonym for idleness. It 
can be creative when it comes with a 
ready wit and an active sympathy. 
And sympathy, the queen of virtues, 
is not merely the blessed attribute 
of a sensitive nature: it demands 
always an effort of will, an act of 
imagination. 





SLEEP AND SUMMER TIME. 


To say that we know little of sleep is 
to say that we know little of conscious- 
ness; for, if we could define the chem- 
istry and physics of either, we should 
comprehend both. But some facts are 
known, and may be noted here. 

The typical nerve cells of the cere- 
brum have a number of branching proc- 
esses which do not constitute positive 
messengers of nervous impulses, like the 
‘“‘axis-cylinder process,”’ 
These 


conspicuous 
which is, in fact, a nerve-fiber. 


branching processes are probably not 
concerned, as was at one time supposed, 
with the nutrition of the cell, but may 
be regarded as its instruments of rela- 
tion with its fellows. If we instantane- 
ously kill a sleeping animal, and exam- 
ine its cerebrum under the microscope, 
we find, it is said, that these branching 
processes, or ‘‘ dendrites,” are, as it were, 
withdrawn into the cells, so that their 
mutual connections are, for the time, 
abrogated. Little more than this, even 
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assuming so much to be valid, do we 
know about the physical condition of the 
cerebral cells in sleep. 

The importance of the chemical factor 
is evident if we consider the potent ef- 
fects upon consciousness of even minute 
traces of certain chemical substances. 
One-hundredth of a grain of hyoscine, 
for instance, injected under the skin, has 
marked and rapid effects upon conscious- 
ness. Plainly there is a chemistry of 
sleep, and must therefore be a chemistry 
of consciousness, if only we could reveal 
them. The group of hypnotics and nar- 
cotics is very large indeed, and their 
number is constantly being augmented 
by synthetic chemisty. On the other 
side, there is only one drug, so far as I 
know; nor have we a name for the class 
it represents, unless we simply call it a 
cerebral stimulant. We know it as 
caffeine (when it is obtained from coffee), 
or theine (when it is obtained from tea). 
Chemically, it is tri-methyl xanthine, 
and we note its affinity, therefore, with 
xanthine, a normal product of the body. 
The popularity of tea and coffee is largely 
explained by the properties of this 
wonderful drug. It is, from beginning 
to end of its action, what morphine and 
alcohol and many other narcotics seem 
to be at first—a true cerebral stimulant. 
I have taken ten or more grains of one 
of its salts for weeks on end at midnight, 
when reading for an examination, with- 
out any evil effects. The desire for sleep 
is postponed and the capacity for mental 
work is restored. How it acts, of course, 
we cannot say. 

In the search for the ideal hypnotic 
we should be guided by the normal chem- 
istry of sleep. It is hard to doubt that, 
during waking hours, some substance or 
substances, products of katabolism, must 
accumulate in the blood, having a tend- 
ency of a quasi-toxic or inhibitory kind 
upon the activities of the cerebrum, until 
at last their concentration reaches the 
point at which sleep is induced. Such 
substances would be allied to, or identi- 








cal with, the fatigue-toxins. It would 
be very satisfactory, surely, if we could 
isolate—from the blood of someone who 
had undergone a hard day’s healthful 
exercise—the substances which help him 
to his delicious, dreamless, enviable 
sleep, and then reproduce them in con- 
venient form, as the ideal hypnotic for 
the sleepless. We cannot do so yet, nor 
do I assert that such substances would 
completely meet all our requirements. 
But it is noteworthy that the most valu- 
able and satisfactory of recent hypnotics, 
which we call veronal, seems in part to 
conform to the characteristics of the 
natural hypnotic which we may postu- 
late. That natural hypnotic is blessedly 
free from after-effects, and does not lose 
its power. We cannot say so much for 
anything in the Pharmacopeeia, but it is 


.worth noting that our most satisfactory 


hypnotic—which induces sleep as nearly 
natural as can be—is itself very closely 
allied to a familiar product of katabol- 
ism, as we might expect. (That caffeine, 
per contra, should be similarly allied, is 
one of the puzzles upon which we had 
better not dwell.) Several years ago 
Sir James Dewar pointed out to me this 
association of veronal, then on its first 
trials, and experience seems to verify the 
expectations he then formed as to the nat- 
ural qualities of this hypnotic. 

We can study sleep on other lines, per- 
haps to be called clinical. What of the 
view that the earlier hours of sleep are 
the best, that the sleep which makes for 
health—and therefore for beauty—is 
gained before midnight? Apart from 
common experience, we may study the 
natural course of sleep by means of exact 
stimuli of various kinds—tactile, visual, 
auditory, and so forth—applied to the 
sleeper through the course of his slum- 
bers. Directly we do so we begin to 
realize the importance of the factor of 
depth in sleep. Briefly, we find that the 
first hours of sleep are the deepest, whilst 
towards the natural end of a period of 
sleep a stimulus will suffice to waken the 
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sleeper which would have been of no 
avail some hours previously. There is 
no magic in the hour of midnight. It 
is not, as some critics of the Summer 
Time Act seem to suppose, that the hour 
by the clock matters at all. The point 
is simply that the intensity of sleep is 
greatest, and its value proportional, 
during the earlier part of a period of 
slumber—at whatever hour of the clock 
that happens to be. 

But observe how this affects the ques- 
tion of sleep in summer time. In any 
case, it is more difficult for most people 
to sleep well in the hot weather. In 
winter we can pile the clothes on, and 
when once we are warm enough we shall 
sleep—partly, no doubt, because the 
comparative anemia of the sleeping 
brain is favored by the withdrawal of 
much blood to the warm skin. But when 
the skin becomes too warm, and starts 
to send messages of irritation to the 
would-be sleeping brain, we are ‘“‘in a 
pickle.” Furthermore, the light begins 
to come in at the windows, just when the 
natural intensity of our sleep is beginning 
to diminish. This would not waken us if 
we were sleeping as deeply as we did in 
the first three hours, say, after going to 
bed. But our sleep is now shallower; 
and so we waken, or else, short of wak- 
ening, we sleep still nearer to conscious- 
ness, perhaps with many dreams; and 
our sleep, being shallower, is less refresh- 
ing. We may exclude the light by means 
of photographic blinds and so forth—as 
I do for one—but it is very difficult to 
do so effectively without simultaneously 
excluding the air, and so raising the 
temperature of the bedroom, and losing 
in one respect what is gained in another. 
In this particular matter I may be prej- 
udiced, but for myself the Summer Time 
Act is more welcome on this score than 
on any other—except, perhaps, the boon 
to the eyes, after a long day, of reading 
by natural instead of artificial light. Nor 
shall I be the only person to profit 
greatly by improved quality—and longer 
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duration—of sleep this summer, during 
the early morning hours. 

However, we grown-up people are of 
much less importance than children in 
this matter. For the child, sleep is the 
period of growth and construction; dur- 
ing the comparative cessation of kata- 
bolism the body builds up—in the prov- 
ess of anabolism—the new tissues from 
the food of the day. I have long taught 
that the factor of sleep is therefore one 
of cardinal importance, and that the 
eugenist is in danger of talking nonsense 
who makes genetic assertions about the 
various classes of the community with- 
out considering the extremely inferior 
quality of sleep available for the children 
of the classes whence almost alone our 
ehildren now come. The light comes 
into their eyes, their rooms are badly 
ventilated, and the problem is thus 
markedly worse for them in summer 
than in winter. They are constantly 
subjected to noise, which spoils the qual- 
ity of their sieep in high degree. If we 
shut the windows to exclude the noise 
and give-the children a chance, we in- 
jure them in other ways. The motor- 
car, which has doubtless helped infancy 
in cities by reducing the amount of 
stable refuse, and hence of flies, and hence 
of summer diarrhoea, does injury to older 
children by its noise, to which civie au- 
thorities everywhere are reprehensibly 
indifferent, to the injury: of all citizens, 
but especially of children and invalids. 

The Summer Time Act will thus do 
something to prolong the period during 
which the children of the poor can main- 
tain their sleep of adequate quality. 
Neither they nor any of us will spend 
more time in bed than formerly, but the 
Act will be of direct service to the quality 
of our sleep. The most certain and gen- 
eral error about sleep is the assumption 
that it can be measured by the clock. 
Sleep has depth as well as length, and 
the factor of depth is the more important 
of the two. With sleep of healthy depth 
probably go the minimum of dreams, or, 
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at any rate, of dreams that can be 
remembered on waking. Evidently 
dreams are conditions of partial con- 
sciousness, which is the contrary of 
sleep, and though many healthy persons 
and good sleepers aver that they are 
regular and extensive dreamers, the cor- 
relation, to use that blessed word, is 
surely high and positive between good 
sleep and few, vague, unremembered 
dreams. The character of dreams largely 
depends upon the nature of stimuli falling 
upon the sensorium during sleep, and also 
apparently, upon the nature of stimuli 
received during the previous waking 
hours. Thus it is asserted that the daily 
noise of modern cities is responsible for 
the increasingly auditory character al- 
leged of the dreams experienced by mod- 
The New Statesman. 
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ern citizens. But certainly visual dreams 
are diminished by sleeping in real dark- 
ness, and the Summer Time Act should 
diminish their number during the com- 
ing months. 

Assertions as to the impropriety of in- 
terfering with the natural rhythm of the 
body may be discounted. That natural 
rhythm is diurnal, and depends upon the 
rotation of the earth and the variation 
in the intensity of light. Obviously we 
are now to conform our habits more 
closely and suitably to the natural facts 
than we have done hitherto. We may 
wholeheartedly welcome the first piece 
of official economy which is not to be 
practised at the expense of the children 
who" are our national future, but will 
actually serve them. 

Lens. 





George and I had been discussing the 
prospect for elderly and slightly shop- 
soiled littérateurs under present circum- 
stances. The result was not wholly en- 
livening. 

“Tf I had a few hundreds clear,”’ said 
George at last, ‘‘I’d give up Fleet Street 
and start afarm. I’ve always loved the 
country.” 

““My dear George,” I answered, 
speaking slowly, ‘‘for a man to take a 
farm because he loves the country is to 
make a master of what should remain a 
mistress.” 

Just like that. Because I was going 
slowly I was able at the last moment to 
substitute the word ‘‘mistress’’ for ‘‘ser- 
vant,’’ which would have been merely 
banal. Not till then did I recognize 
the bright perfection of the completed 
remark. No wonder George stared 
enviously. 

‘‘What’s that out of?” he asked. 

‘*Nothing as yet.”” But I had already 
determined that it should not long re- 
main unset. I mean, in these days one 
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simply can’t afford to go chucking gems 
about in gratuitous conversation. The 
difficulty was what exactly to do with it. 

The sparkling causerie was my first 
idea. That evening I refilled my foun- 
tain-pen, opened a fresh packet of fools- 
cap, and began:— 


** AGRICULTURE AND AUSTHETICS. 


“Tt has been wittily observed that 
for a man to start farming because——”’ 

But there the adverb began to worry 
me. After all, perhaps it wasn’t quite 
so witty as I had hoped, or at least others 
might not think it so. And in any case 
I got no personal credit. Subsequent 
pages recorded other attempts, as— 
‘Who was the cynical philosopher 
who——?”’ or ‘‘It may perhaps be ob- 
jected by the prudent that for a man to 
start +3 

After this I must have decided against 
starting at all, for nothing more came 
of the causerie. 

My next attempt took the form of 
fiction. I resolved to enshrine the mas- 
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terpiece in a short story. ‘‘The Farm 
that Failed’? seemed to me, and does 
still, an attractive title. You see the 
idea of it? Pastoral humor; George, as 
an amateur husbandman, scored off by 
sheep and confused by cows. Arrival 
of town friend, Amber Deztrius, on visit. 
. Some sort of love interest. And finally 
the Epigram. ‘‘Ah, my dear fellow,’’ 
said Deztrius, as he flung away his cig- 
arette, ‘“‘after all you have only proved 
the great truth that——’”’ And so on. 

It looked promising. I hardly know 
why I abandoned it. Perhaps the love 
interest proved an obstacle. Perhaps 
I feared lest George (that good sort) 
should detect himself and be hurt. 
Anyhow it got no further. 

The inspiration that followed had even 
less fortune. It is represented by a sheet 
headed— 


“THE Bucorics. 
(A Fantastic Comedy in Five Acts.) 


[Act I.—Morning room of Lord Amber 
Dextrius’ house in Hill Street, W. A 
large, luxuriously-furnished apartment. 
Doors in right and left wall. Two doors 
in back wall. Three windows also in 
back wall. The light is that of a brilliant 
morning in May.] 

Enter Lord Amber, a handsome, fault- 
lessly-dressed man of about five-and- 
thirty. He walks towards the door u.”’ 
But he never reached it. Perhaps an 

entire ignorance of what he should do 

when he got there paralyzed him, as it 

did his creator. After all, you can hardly 

run a five-act comedy on stage directions 

and a single epigram, though I admit 
that the attempt has been made. 
Punch. 
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So there the thing rested. From time 
to time I had wild ideas of advertising 
it in the literary papers: ‘‘For sale, 
original epigram, mint condition, wide 
application, never been used. Cheap; or 
would accept typewriter, or workable 
film-plots.’’ But even then I might have 
no offers. I began to think that my 
little property was going to prove un- 
realizable. 

But only yesterday something hap- 
pened. 

‘*T’m awfully sorry, dear,”’ said Ursula, 
entering the study with an air of contri- 
tion. ‘‘Itisn’t my fault; but the Carter 
girls are here having tea, and the eldest 
one has brought her birthday-book.” 
She held out the detestable little volume 
as she spoke. 

“‘You know perfectly well that I 
never—— Is the eldest the one with 
dark eyves?”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s the girl. She’s going to be 
a lady-gardener.”’ 

It was like a voice from heaven. - ‘‘ For 
this once,” I said benevolently, ‘‘I will 
make an exception.” I took the book, 
already open at some absurd date in 
April, and wrote in a clear hand:— 

“The professional _horticulturist 
chould beware lest he (or she) make 
that a master which should remain a 
mistress.” 

Ursula read it twice. ‘“‘It’s awfully 
clever,” she said, ‘‘and on the spur of 
the moment too! I can’t imagine how 
you think of these things.’’ 

**Oh, they just come,” I said. 

So it was not wholly wasted, though I 
own I should have preferred cash on de- 
livery. Still we can’t have everything. 
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To the end of his life, though latterly 
he was severely handicapped by ill- 
ness, the chief editor of the most elabo- 
rate Dictionary the world has yet 


produced retained his indefatigable 
zeal. Sir James Murray in his last 
days, having practically finished T, 
was looking forward to the production of 
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U, and, as an assiduous collector of 
many years’ standing, I sent him a long 
list of words and quotations—for pos- 
sible use or rejection, since a Scotchman 
at any time is not an easy man to help, 
and the Dictionary has always splen- 
did resources of its own. Previously 
we had corresponded on the question 
of the innumerable words in ‘‘un,”’ 
which are formed with such freedom, 
alike by the writer of classic repute and 
the casual scribe who knows little about 
English and cares less. It seemed 
clear that the negatives in such a line 
as Shakespeare’s ‘‘Unhousel’d, dis- 
appointed, unanel’d’’ should find a 
place in the “Dictionary.” The ex- 
planation of ‘‘unhousel’d,” too, might 
assure a scribe who recently did vivid 
verbal business about the cannonade 
of a cemetery that it did not mean 
“thrown out of a coffin.” But sup- 
pose the same writer spoke of himself 
as ‘‘unphotoed, unreviewed, uninter- 
viewed,’’ would these negative adjec- 
tives deserve inclusion in the ‘‘New 
English Dictionary’? I think not, 
though it has in past years chronicled 
some of the efforts of the journalistic 
Muse, a tenth or eleventh Muse un- 
certain in descent. I always main- 
tained, when I was privileged to notice 
the ‘‘Dictionary,’”’ and thought it no 
harm to go beyond the details provided 
in the various prefaces, that quota- 
tions from books, when accessible, 
were preferable to those derived from 
journalism. For a journalist is in a 
hurry, and often invents a new word 
because he is ignorant. of a better old 
one which already exists. Few writers, 
I fear, consult the ‘‘ Oxford Dictionary” 
or realize the resources of the English 
language which it reveals. The ‘‘un”’ 
words, however, being practically end- 
less, some method of selection among 
quotations from books seems advisable. 
Such words would hardly, perhaps, 


attract the attention of the ordinary 
striking things 


searcher for worth 
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record, nor in so vast a field would one 
guess where they were chiefly to be 
found. Apart from poetry, which al- 
ways favors the long and sonorous 
negative adjective, I pointed out to Sir 
James that these ‘‘un’’ words were 
more frequent in satirical or ironical - 
writing than elsewhere. Hardy, for 
instance, in ‘‘The Dynasts,” has ven- 
tured on some extraordinary combina- 
tions in ‘‘un.” 

But this fine work may be too recent to 
claim record in the ‘‘ Dictionary.”” That 
of a novelist of the first class, long 
familiar, may be more to the point. 
Jane Austen has been read and re- 
read by thousands of readers, but no 
critic, recent or modern, so far as I- 
am aware, has thought it worth while 
to make a close examination of that 
happy vocabulary which is recognized 


as a perfect instrument—such a survey 


as scholars make of the: style of Aischy- 
lus or Thucydides. Study on these 
minute lines reveals several points, 
some of which are not to the purpose 
here. Briefly it may be said that the 
style of Jane Austen is essentially of 
the eighteenth century, tempered with 
a happy freedom from grammatical 
rules in conversations, and a decent 
immersion in slang. She talks of a 
dance as “‘a little hop,” of a place as 
“liveable,” of ‘fishing’? for compli- 
ments, and of a comfortable ‘‘coze.”’ 
The good sense and good education of 
the eighteenth century are visible 
everywhere, and everywhere thank 
heaven! that “‘nostalgia of the infinite”’ 
which has made the fortune of the 
nineteenth century is absent. 

The main fabric of the narrative 
eannot, however, be called natural; 
it is an educated style, practically as 
finished in the first book as in the last, 
though ‘‘Persuasion,’”’ in its use of 
parallelisms and balanced phrases, 
shows the languor of the author. This 
style has an unusual neatness and con- 
ciseness, largely gained by the use of 
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negative forms which make two or 
three words into one. The reason for 
their adoption seems clear on reflection. 
If you say that a man is handsome, you 
offer a definite picture; if you say that 
he is not, handsome, and do not add that 
he is homely or ugly, you leave your 
description at a point where it admits 
of various subtleties. Thus in ‘‘Sense 
and Sensibility’? Edward Ferrars and 
Colonel Brandon are both described 
as ‘‘not handsome.” In depicting the 
former, indeed, Jane Austen has in- 
dulged in a positive debauch of negative 
qualities which leaves the reader puz- 
zled at the end as to what fitted him to 
secure the hand and heart of Elinor. 
The whole business seems somewhat 
‘‘unaccountable,’’ which is the prime 
adjective of ‘‘Sense and Sensibility.’’ 
In ‘‘Emma”’ will be found another pre- 
vailing adjective—‘‘unexceptionable,”’ 
which leaves room for similar subtlety. 
How many people there are whom we 
do not like, though we have nothing 
definite against them! No one is 
nearly so black or so white as the 
heroes and heroines of the ‘‘best 
sellers’? in fiction today, and it is in 
this gray, yveracious penumbra of 
negatives that Jane Austen excels. In 
‘‘Sense and Sensibility’’ Colonel Bran- 
don’s appearance is ‘‘not unpleasing”’; 
the Miss Steeles, in spite of their ob- 
vious deficiencies, are described as 
“by no means ungenteel or unfashion- 
able’’; and Marianne, agitated con- 
cerning the treachery of Willoughby, is 
credited with a ‘‘restless, unquiet 
thoughtfulness.” The second adjec- 
tive, which seems to add little to the 
sense; shows Jane Austen’s fondness 
for negatives. Elsewhere she has such 


words as ‘“unfeudal,” ‘‘unabsurd,”’ 
“unpretty”’ (‘‘not unpretty’’ of Mrs. 
Elton’s face), ‘‘uncheerful,” ‘‘un- 


toward,’ and ‘‘undistinguishing and 
unfastidious’’ (used of Miss Bates). She 
uses also “‘innoxious” where an ordinary 
pen would have written ‘‘harmless.’’ 
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This gives the key to the source of 
these negatives. They are the natural 
form of expression with a classical 
scholar, and this influence is seen also 
in the ordinary narrative when negatives 
are not used. Take, for instance, this 
description at the beginning of ‘‘Sense 
and Sensibility’? of the two younger 
girls walking and caught in sudden rain: 
‘One consolation, however, remained 
to them, to which the exigence of the 
moment gave more than usual propriety, 
—it was that of running with all pos- 
sible speed down the steep side of the 
hill which led immediately to their 
garden gate.”’ 

“The exigence of the moment’’! 
‘More than usual propriety’! We 
might almost be in the ironic prose of 
Gibbon. Margaret, in the same book, 
is a ‘‘flapper,’’ and on the last page she 
is described as having reached an age 
‘not very ineligible for being supposed 
to have a lover.” 

The assiduous reader will not find 
much of this style about nowadays; but 
it flourishes in ‘‘the Oxford Magazine.” 
Jane Austen, in fact, wrote an Oxford 
style. We have only meagre details of 
her education, but we know that her 
father was an Oxford Fellow, was 
known as the ‘‘ handsome Proctor,” and 
had a house full of pupils, presumably 
going or gone to Oxford. He married 
the daughter of a Fellow of All Souls’, 
whose elder brother was famous in his 
day as a witty Master of Balliol. Jane 


‘Austen had listened to these pupils; 


witness her vivid account of John 
Thorpe, an Oxford Master, not perhaps 
of Arts, but certainly of driving and 
drinking. Such an heredity and such 
an environment counted for more, I 
suggest, in the writing of Jane Austen 
than the obvious example of Miss Bur- 
ney, or Richardson, whose _ prolixity 
she happily did not follow. 

I have given only a brief survey of 
the evidence, which might be easily 
extended, aad I hope that, whether Jane 
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negative words are selected for U in the 
great Oxford Dictionary. 
Vernon Rendall. 


Austen wrote an Oxford style or not, 
she will be well represented when the 
The Saturday Review. 
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It was not the fault of John Reed, 
who furnishes the text, and Boardman 
Robinson, who contributes nearly fifty 
pages of drawings, in the book called 
“The War in Eastern Europe”’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) that they did not wit- 
ness great battles or even penetrate to 
the firing lines during the seven months 
which they spent in Eastern Europe 
last year. That was what they went 
out for, and they spared no exertions to 
achieve their purpose, but it was their 
luck, as Mr. Reed admits in his Preface, 


to miss the grand dramatic climaxes, | 


and always to arrive during a com- 
parative lull in the hostilities. Yet this 


is not altogether to be regretted; for 


wherever they went, to Salonika, Ser- 
bia, Russia, Constantinople and the 
Balkans they had unusual opportuni- 
ties for studying the life and charac- 
teristics of the different peoples, under 
the strain of war, and they were un- 
usually gifted, the one in describing, and 
the other in picturing what they saw. 
The result is a book more than ordina- 
rily varied and diverting, full of human 
interest, and thoroughly alive from the 
first chapter to the last. 


The three latest volumes in the Home 
University Library (Henry Holt and 
Company) represent as many different 
departments of research,—history, liter- 
ature and philosophy. To the first 
belongs a timely and compact history 
of “Poland” by Professor W. Alison 
Phillips, of the University of Dublin, 
which describes in outline the successive 
tragic partitions, the baffled national 
aspirations, and the conflicting aims of 
the different Polish groups, and helps 
to make more intelligible the relation 


of Poland to the present European 
struggle, and its possible readjust- 
ments. Professor Jefferson Butler 
Fletcher of the department of Com- 
parative Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity contributes a fascinating study 
of ‘‘Dante,” considering, in order, his 
personal confessions, his impersonal 
teaching, and his literary art, and 
concluding with a brief appreciation of 
his place in literature. William L. 
Davidson, LL.D., is the author of a 
volume on “Political Thought in 
England,” which analyzes the teachings 
of the Utilitarians, Jeremy Bentham, 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill and their 
successors—explaining and comparing 
them with a lucidity which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


Mr. John H. Walsh’s ‘‘Cam Clarke’”’ 
is a story not only of Cam, but of his 
family, and the chronicle of Washtucna, 
which Sarah Clarke, his mother, for a 
time adorned. The historian is Martin 
Campin, seventh of the twelve Campin 
scions, ‘‘ Tommie, Mary, Larrie, Bridget, 
Ann, Carrie, Martin, Peter, Tim, Kate, 
Maggie, Jim,’ and for a year he and 
Cam alternately disgraced and charmed 
Washtuena, by their freaks and feats. 
Both were the sort of boy whose average 
behavior drives his elders to strong 
waters, but who now and then astonishes 
his little world by coming to its rescue 
when it sorely needs his clear, unprej- 
udiced young eyes and fearless tongue. 
He is dirty, like the scandalous Huck 
Finn, he has no such guards as those 
who closed around Tom Bailey, and 
he does not suggest any other young 
son of the effete East. Washtucna is 
not by any means to be confounded 
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with the actual Washtucna of the 
Gazetteer, but it is a ‘‘hospitable, 
generous, hilarious, rancorous, exuber- 
ant, kindly community,” self-divided in- 
to Saints and Sinners, and whereits treat- 
ment of such a woman as Cam’s mother 
is concerned, delicately chivalrous. The 
old Washtucna has vanished like the 
young Cam and Mart, and Mr. Walsh’s 
study of village and boys has logical 
value, but it is also a very fine piece of 
fiction, amusing, shrewd, and spirited. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Some of the suggestions which Mr. 
Charles H. Sherrill makes in his appeal 
for ‘‘Modernizing the Monroe Doc- 
trine’” (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
may startle the casual reader, but they 
are based on a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of Latin-American condi- 
tions gained by the author while 
United States Minister to Argentina, 
and also on his studies and observations 
as Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
Sherrill is far enough from advocating 
a curtailment or surrender of the 
Monroe Doctrine; he would have it 
strengthened and extended by means 
of a firmly-cemented Pan-Americanism. 
The ideal which he presents is not at all 
that of territorial expansion, but the 
extension of trade, the promotion of 
good feeling, the establishment of com- 
mon interests, and the setting up of a 
League of American republics which 
shall hold America for the Americans 
and shall be a force on the side of world- 
wide peace. How far this dream may 
be capable of realization and whether 
the particular measures which Mr. 
Sherrill outlines are practicable may 
be open to dispute, but at least the 
purpose is a noble one. In a brief, but 
well-considered Introduction, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University urges that the present is the 
psychological moment to draw the 
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republiés of the three Americas to- 
gether, since they are all alike removed 
from the immediate theatre of the 
world-war, but that such a strengthen- 
ing of the ties between the American 
republics need not bring them into 
antagonism with the older nations of 
Europe and Asia. 


“The wind that blows, the ship 
that goes, and the lass that loves a 
sailor” is the tune to which Mr. Ralph 
D. Paine’s ‘‘The Long Road Home” is 
set, and it blends adventure, love, 
fighting and humor in a way to please 
those who care for either of the four. 
The hero, Edward Barrington, is not 
always certain whether he is dead or 
alive, at one time plans to become an 
assassin, and at another is quite sure 
that he is a foredoomed pauper, but 
always falls on his feet in good sailor 
fashion, and at last, finely discomfits 
his enemies. The stay-at-homes of the 
story livein Eppingham, a New England 
port whence trade has departed, although 
it retains advantages of which many of 
its denizens are so keenly aware that 
they are standing by, in full readiness 
to sell them cheap to the highest bidder. 
Upon these gentlemen the heroine 
descends in a thoroughly effectual way, 
and the consequence is ‘‘the suddenest 
twenty-four hours that ever struck 
Eppingham village,” and its trans- 
formation into a busy, happy place 
whence the schemers have departed, 
leaving the honest men in comfortable 
possession, and the heroine feeling that 
she, like the hero, has “come home 
to Eppingham.” The sad truth that 
potential Tweeds and J. Fisks may lurk 
in an apparently innocent village 
is cleverly brought out, and the shrewd- 
ness of certain mothers in Israel is most 
agreeably displayed in a series of 
amusing scenes. The style of the book 
betrays knowledge of the latest slang, 
and of the best, purest English; and its 
long road should be a _ well-known 
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thoroughfare. The Eppingham post- 
master’s wife with abilities extending 
beyond the ordinary gift of reading 
post cards is worth some travel to dis- 
cover. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Coast of Adventure,” by Harold 
Bindloss, is a story of the Spanish Main 
and of certain Americans and Britons 
who steered their way thither across the 
Caribbean in search of profitable ad- 
venture and found it, although not 
precisely as they had wished. Revolu- 
tionists, assassins, malaria, spies, pretty 
girls with no veracity, very fat senoras 
distorting the truth beyond reason, 
girls angelic in. disposition and correct 
in politics and a good chess playing 
priest, gazing at the shifting scene 
with the calm eyes of comprehension 
are among the personages and all of 
them talk well. A Scottish engineer, 
as adroit in his profession as Kip- 
ling’s McPhee, but amusing himself with 
strategy for his enemies, and generous 
bestowal of his miscellaneous knowledge 
upon his employers and friends binds 
the plot together, and maintains the 
interest at a high level. The Latin- 
American receives scant courtesy at the 
author’s hands and is cast for all the 
unpleasant male parts in the piece, the 
priest being the only one willingly to be 
encountered without a good revolver. 
The book was published in England 
last year, when almost any Western 
summer isle of Eden seemed an agree- 
able refuge to minds aweary of the 
real wars in Europe and their reflections 
in newspapers and novels, but it isas un- 
compromisingly anti-Spanish as if it 
had been written while the Lone Star 
Was as conspicuous as Orion. The 


school histories of the United States 
will make the way as easy for it, as they 
made it for Mayne Reid and Sylvanus 
Cobb, but Mr. Bindloss is no imitator 
of either of them, but a writer who 
knows how to lead his story to a climax, 
and to end with a telling phrase. ‘‘The 
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Coast of Adventure” would beguile the 
hours at the dullest of summer retreats. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


The fifteen stories of mystery in 
Percy James Brebner’s ‘“‘The Master 
Detective’? center about Christopher 
Quarles, the Philadelphian Professor 
of Philosophy, whose name gave the 
author the title for a former book. 
As a detective the good Christopher 
does not differ in any important par- 
ticular from Sherlock Holmes, or Mr. 
Dupin, or any of the other members of 
his guild known to fiction written in 
English, and the chronicle of his doings 
like theirs is supposed to be set down by 
a faithful and admiring shadow, but 
the women encountered in this book 
are decidedly superior to those created 
by Sir Conan Doyle. If good, they are 
braver and more clever and if bad, 
more diabolically ingenious. Indeed, 
there is a touch of Kingsley in Mr. 
Brebner’s treatment of female charac- 
ters. In one story, he boldly suggests 
comparison with Poe and introduces 
an ape; in another, a traveler, like 
him who brought the Moonstone, re- 
turns from a far land with priceless 
gems to which a curse is attached; and 
in still others figure mysterious poisons 
used with the remorseless skill of a 
Brenvilliers, but in all Mr. Brebner is 
inclined to rejoice over feminine ability, 
no matter how it may manifest itself, 
although he never falls into the mistake 
of making a bad woman end trium- 
phantly. It is some-years since he 
wrote ‘‘The Little Gray Shoe”’ and in 
his list of annual books ‘‘The Master 
Detective’’ will rank high for its varied 
merits in plot and treatment. If he 
would once more essay the production 
of an important novel it would greatly 
please those who dislike to see real tal- 
ent devoted to the production of mini- 
atures, when the artist’s hand is quite 
strong enough to be employed on a large 
canvas. E. P. Dutton and Company. 








